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EDITOR’S  OBSERVATIONS 


Dear  Members, 

We  were  waiting  for  the  Central  America  Treasury  sale  to  make  this  a truly  great  Millennium 
issue.  You  can  imagine  our  disappointment  over  this  cancellation.  You  can  read  about  our 
reaction  in  my  related  story  appearing  in  Coin  World. 

This  issue  contains  a backlog  of  information  from  this  summer  and  fall.  We  have  been  so 
busy  and  publication  prices  have  risen  so  dramatically  that  we  have  cut  back  our  quarterly 
publication  to  save  postage  and  printing  costs.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  more  life  time 
memberships  and  the  new  subscription  membership  price  of  $25.00  begins  in  the  year  2000 
($20.00  for  renewals). 

All  you  old  time  original  charter  members;  your  ten  years  are  up,  it’s  time  to  pay.  All 
members  are  required  to  pay  2000  year  dues  or  be  dropped.  Sorry,  we  have  been  carrying 
many  of  you  for  years  supported  by  the  life  members  and  dealer  members  dues.  If  you  are  a 
life  member  or  dealer  member  we  would  sure  appreciate  a donation  occasionally  to  help 
S.P.P.N.  defay  postage  costs. 

We  will  be  having  our  annual  ANA  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  August  9,  2000  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention  Hall  room  202 A 3:00pm.  Our  speaker  has  yet  to  be  announced  but 
with  all  the  news  worthiness  of  shipwrecks,  assay  bars,  new  discoveries,  and  new  books  the 
meeting  will  promise  to  be  exciting.  We  welcome  all  speakers  and  articles. 

Dave  Showers  has  come  up  with  some  rare  items  from  the  S.P.P.N.  archives  including  the 
lost  Volume  3 Numbers  1 & 2 on  British  Columbia  Gold.  You  too  may  want  to  add  this  back 
issue  available  now  in  reprint.  Also,  the  membership  cards  that  have  been  promised  for  years 
surfaced.  The  only  problem  is  that  they  have  the  printed  expiration  of  19 . 

We  hope  you  submitted  your  one  free  advertisement  or  announcement  for  this  issue.  If  you 
want  to  continue  we  need  your  financial  support  for  the  next  issue.  Once  again  thank  you  for 
the  articles  from  the  membership.  Without  your  support  and  enthusiasm  there  is  no  Brasher 
Bulletin  or  S.P.P.N. 

Hope  to  see  a large  turn  out  of  S.P.P.N.  members  at  the  summer  A N.  A.  Conference  and 
Philadelphia  A N A. 


PIONEER  AUCTION  RESULTS  AND  ACTIVITY 


(HAMMER  PRICE  ONLY) 


Heritage  A N.  A. 

August  11-13  1999 

Lot  7706 

1830 

Templeton  Reid  $2  Vi  K1 

AU55  PCGS 

$ 54,000 

7707 

1852 

USAOG  $10  K129 

AU53  PCGS 

3,600 

771 1 

1834-37  C Bechtler  $1  28G  K3 

AU  53  PCGS 

3,700 

7713 

I860 

Clark,  Gruber  & Co  $10  K3 

AU  50  PCGS 

8,750 

7722 

1860 

Mormon  $5  K8  Pattern 

XF  40 

8,500 

7727 

1855 

Wass  Molitor  $10  K6 

XF  45  PCGS 

16,000 

Superior  Stamp  & Coin 

Septtember  19,  20,  21  1999 

Lot  2304 

ND 

Bechtler  $5  134G* 

AU  50  PCGS 

$ 4,700 

2309 

1849 

NGN  $5  Reeded  edge 

XF  45  PCGS 

5,750 

2310 

1850 

Baldwin  $10 

MS  62  NGC 

59,000 

2314 

1851 

Humbert  $50  887 

AU  53  NGC 

10,000 

2318 

1853 

USAOG  $20  900 

MS  63  PCGS 

10,750 

Bowers  & Merena 

November  1 1 

1999 

Lot  3240 

1849 

Mass  & Calif  $5  K29 

AU  50 

$ 3,100 

3241 

1849 

Mormon  $2  V2  K1 

AU  50 

23,000 

3243 

1861 

Clark  Gruber  & Co 

AU  55  PCGS 

12,000 

3244 

1877 

Price  Ingot 

EF 

11,000 

W & F.C.  Bonham,  London 

September  9 1 999 

1750 

Netherlands  East  Indies  VOC  Silver  Ingot 

$ 1,102 

California  Small  Denomination  Gold  is  reported  by  J.  Totheroh 
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ALASKA’S  CHILKOOT  TRAIL  LITTERED 


WITH  RUSTY  GOLD  RELICS 
BY  YERETH  ROSEN 

When  Alaska  outdoors  enthusiasts  proposed  early  this  century  that  the  Chilkoot  Trail 
be  designated  a national  park,  members  of  Congress  balked.  They  would  consider  the 
notorious  Gold  Rush  route  as  a national  park,  Congressmen  told  the  Alaskans,  if  proponents 
went  out  and  picked  up  all  “the  trash”,  according  to  one  account.  That  “trash”  was  old  shoes 
and  boots,  frying  pans,  boat  frames,  sections  of  cast  iron  stoves  and  other  items  discarded  by 
gold-mad  stampeders  who  poured  over  the  Indian  trading  trail  in  1897  and  1898  to  reach  the 
Klondike  fields.  “It  was  only  20  years  old  then.  They  weren’t  artifacts”,  said  the  National 
Park  Service”s  Sarah  Gorecki,  one  of  several  rangers  posted  on  the  Alaska  side  of  the 
notorious  Chilkoot  Trail.  Today,  relics  dotting  the  trail  are  considered  outdoor  museum 
pieces  by  thousands  of  hikers  retracing  the  stampeders’  steps.  They  are  numbered,  cataloged 
and,  despite  a century  of  exposure  to  the  far-north  elements,  well-preserved.  A few  years 
ago,  for  example,  archaeologists  found  an  1 898  edition  of  a Seattle  newspaper  wedged 
between  some  rocks  near  the  pass.  “You  could  unfold  it  and  it  was  readable,”  said  Clay 
Alderson,  superintendent  of  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Park,  which  manages  the  U S. 
side  of  the  route. 

This  summer,  as  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory  marked  the  Gold  Rush’s  centennial, 
the  Chilkoot  Trail  finally  got  the  official  recognition  that  historians  say  it  deserves.  President 
Clinton  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  signed  proclamations  establishing  the 
33-mile  trail  as  part  of  as  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush  International  Historic  Park,  a designation 
for  adjoining  reserves  for  special  significance.  Especially  gratified  was  Peter  Bennett,  a 
retired  Parks  Canada  leader  who  set  out  30  years  ago  on  his  mission  to  establish  an 
international  preserve.  Bennett,  whose  interest  in  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush  was  sparked  by 
Robert  Service’s  poetry,  hiked  the  then-overgrown  trail  with  an  U.S.  colleague  to  scout  it  as  a 
possible  park  site.  Now  elderly  and  frail,  Bennett  said  his  role  memorializing  the  trail  was 
“one  of  the  most  satisfying  things  in  my  life”.  “That  Gold  Rush  Trail,  I would  do  it  again 
tomorrow  if  1 were  10  years  younger,  he  said,  leaning  on  his  two  canes,  at  a ceremony  last 
month  on  the  trail. 

The  trail,  for  centuries  a trade  route  used  by  coastal  and  inland  Indians,  starts  at  Dyea, 
Alaska,  and  abandoned  town  site  mobbed  a century  ago  by  gold  seekers.  It  runs  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Bennett,  British  Columbia,  the  first  in  a chain  of  waterways  stretching 
550  miles  to  the  Klondike.  The  trail  passes  through  thick  forests,  narrow  valleys,  open  alpine 
tundra  and  across  a notch  in  the  coast  mountains.  The  16  miles  in  Alaska  form  the  spine  of 
the  U.S.  Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Park,  established  in  1976.  The  rest  of  the  route  is  in 
Canada’s  Chilkoot  Trail  National  Historic  Site,  establish  in  1993.  A century  ago,  an 
estimated  100,000  people  started  out  for  the  Klondike.  About  22,000  eventually  crossed  the 
Chilkoot  Pass,  the  most  famous  route,  in  the  winter  of  1 897-98.  Now,  about  3,500  people 
make  the  Chilkoot  pilgrimage  each  summer,  most  in  backpacking  trips  of  three  to  five  days. 

A permit  system  allows  only  50  hikers  a day  to  cross  the  pass,  site  of  the  Alaska-Canada 
border.  I lere,  during  the  Gold  Rush,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  stood  guard  to 
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keep  undesirables  out  of  Canada.  Today,  smiling  Canadian  park  wardens  greet  backpackers 
trekking  over  the  route’s  usually  fog-shrouded  and  windblown  summit 

Modem  visitors  have,  for  the  most  part  left  undisturbed  the  piles  of  Gold  Rush  relics 
along  the  trail.  “If  you’ve  hiked  the  trail,  you  don’t  want  to  put  any  extra  burden  on  your 
back,”  Bennett  explained.  There  are  splintered  ruins  of  short-lived  businesses  that  cashed  in 
on  the  crowds  rushing  to  the  Klondike  . In  those  days,  a “hotel”  was  a shack  where  diners 
queued  up  to  gobble  grub,  and  proprietors  pushed  aside  benches  to  make  sleeping  space  for 
paying  guests.  There  is  an  anonymous  tombstone  over  the  resting  place  for  an  unknown 
stampeder  who  died  on  his  trek  to  the  pass,  in  an  unrelenting  section  called  Long  1 lill.  There 
is  a stack  of  unused  canvas  boats  that  someone  hauled  to  the  summit  and  then  dumped  when 
his  business  dreams  were  dashed.  There  are  bleached  bones  of  horses  worked  to  death  in  the 
stampede.  The  most  powerful  monument  to  past  hardships  may  be  the  final  steep  pitch  that 
rises  to  the  3,600  foot  Chilkoot  Pass.  Known  by  stampeders  as  the  Golden  Stairs,  it  was 
where  they  trudged  up  steps  cut  in  the  wall  of  snow.  Each  stampeder  made  several  Golden 
Stairs  ascents.  For  safety  reasons,  the  Mounties  mandated  that  entrants  into  Canada  have  a 
ton  of  gear  and  food  — a year’s  supply  — with  them. 
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THE  GREAT  DEBATE 


Uncoln  versus  Douglas.  Kennedy  versus  Nixon. 
I3orothy  versus  the  Wizard  of  Oz.  Ali  versus  Frazier. 
Wail!  1 hat  last  one  was  a fight,  not  a debate!  - but 
maybe  that  is  closer  to  what  happened  at  the  “The 
Cireat  Debate”  at  the  Chicago  American  Numismatic 
Association  convention  in  August  1999.  Or  perhaps 
it  should  be  called  “The  Grate  Debate.”  What  am  1 
talking  about?  This  is  a long  and  winding  story,  so 
settle  down  for  a moment  for  a little  background. 

This  Chicago  ANA  debate  has  its  roots  in  a long 
running  dispute  about  Western  Americana, 
specifically  assay  bars  from  many  assay  companies 
of  the  Gold  Rush  era,  well  known  ones  like  Kellogg 
and  Hewslon  as  well  as  obscure  ones  like  Henry 
Hentsch.  With  the  late  1980s  discovery  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  gold  bars  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Central  America,  this  subject  has  found  a new  and 
lively  forum.  These  long  lost  treasures  of  the 
colorful  limes  of  the  golden  West  have  ignited 
interest  among  numismatists  who  previously  may 
have  only  had  a cursory  interest  in  this  obscure  area 
of  numismatics.  However,  anyone  who  gazed  on  the 
Sotheby’s  exhibit  at  the  ANA  of  bars,  coins,  nuggets, 
dust,  and  flakes  from  this  wreck  was  mesmerized.  As 
I gazed  upon  this  moment  in  time,  frozen  by  the 
7,000  feet  of  water  that  once  covered  them,  I was 
transported  back  to  another  era.  The  loss  of  over  425 
souls  with  the  sinking  of  the  Central  America  in  1 857 
is  still  the  largest  peacetime  maritime  disaster  in 
American  history.  (I  felt  the  same  way  at  the  Titanic 
exhibit  of  a few  years  ago.) 

Along  with  these  lost  souls  was  an  immense 
treasure  of  gold  - in  the  form  of  small  and  large  bars, 
coins  (Federal  and  private),  nuggets,  dust,  and  flakes. 

1 he  stories  these  artifacts  could  tell  if  only  they  could 
speak.  However,  they  do  reveal  some  secrets.  The 
fact  that  they  mainly  are  of  unparted  metal,  i.e.,  gold 
under  .900  fine  still  mixed  with  silver,  tells  us  that, 
usually,  the  assayers  simply  refined  out  the  lead  and 
other  base  metals  and  cast  it  into  bars.  Then  these 
cast  bars  were  sometimes  polished,  which  gave  them 
a smooth  and  bright  finish.  Fach  bar  was  usually 
then  stamped  with  a serial  number,  the  fineness  of 
each  metal,  the  total  weight,  and  a dollar  value,  as 
well  as  the  having  the  maker's  name  affixed,  either 
gang-punched  (logotype)  or  individually  punched 
into  the  bar.  In  the  case  of  the  Harris,  Marchand  & 
Co.  bars,  the  assaycr’s  stamp  also  was  affixed.  The 
Marchand  stamp  is  the  only  one  used  on  Central 
America  bars.  It  is  the  prototype  for  the  Harris  stamp 


in  the  Carson  City  Mint  Museum.  (More  on  the 
Harris  stamp  later.) 

What  is  the  debate  about,  you  ask?  Certainly,  no 
one  can  question  the  authenticity'  of  the  bars  or  coins 
that  have  lain  on  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  for  well 
over  a century.  The  debate  is  about  the  authenticity 
of  several  hundred  other  bars  that  did  not  come  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Central  America.  During  the  gold 
rush,  bars  of  gold  and  silver  were  made.  Some  were 
shipped  from  the  West  back  to  the  Mint  in 
Philadelphia  (as  well  as  the  branch  mints  in 
Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  and  New  Orleans)  to  be 
converted  into  coins,  or  sent  to  Europe  and  elsewhere 
as  payment  for  goods.  (Even  after  the  branch  mint  at 
San  Francisco  was  established  in  1854,  this  practice 
continued  for  many  years  as  evidenced  by  the  bars  on 
the  Central  America,  which  went  down  in  1857.) 
The  debate  started  long  ago  but  the  catalyst  for  this 
particular  confrontation  was  the  1997  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  the  prestigious 
publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 
This  article  by  Professor  T.V.  Buttrey  was  titled 
“False  Western  American  Gold  Bars.”  Its  premise 
was  that  since  most  of  the  bars  in  question  had 
appeared  on  the  marketplace  for  the  first  time  in  the 
1950s  and  were  mostly  sold  through  one  person,  they 
must  all  be  false.  Guilt  by  association. 

Professor  Buttrey ’s  premise  is  inherently  flawed. 
He  notes  that  very  few  bars  were  sold  before  the 
1950s.  Why?  Is  it  because,  as  he  surmises,  that  John 
J.  Ford,  Jr.,  made  them  all  in  the  1950s?  Before 
discussing  the  merits  of  each  side  of  the  debate,  a 
little  histoi7  of  the  participants  is  in  order.  John  J. 
Ford  is  the  accused  and  Michael  Hodder  represented 
him  in  the  debate  while  Professor  Buttrey  represented 
himself  Professor  T.V.  Buttrey  is  an  expert  in 
ancient  coins.  Michael  Hodder  is  a numismatic 
researcher  with  several  areas  of  expertise,  including 
Colonial  and  Territorial  issues.  John  J.  Ford  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  father  of  modern  coin 
cataloging.  As  a principal  in  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Company,  he,  with  research  assistance  fiom  the  late 
Waller  Breen,  wrote  insightful  descriptions  of  the 
coins,  bars,  and  other  numismatic  items  that  appeared 
in  the  New  Netherlands  auction  catalogs  beginning  in 
the  early  1950s.  Mr.  Ford  was  among  the  first 
serious  students  of  Western  Americana  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  unsurpassed. 
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Although  Professor  Buttrey’s  argument  is  as  leaky 
as  the  Titanic,  we  must  understand  that,  on  the 
surface,  his  premise  seems  like  a very  logical 
conclusion.  If  these  bars  did  not  exist  before  the 
1950s,  they  must  have  been  made  in  the  1950s. 
However,  the  Central  America  bars,  which  number 
into  the  hundreds  and  include  bars  from  two  (.luslh  & 
Hunter,  Blake  & Co.)  of  the  condemned  ingot 
makers,  were  not  known  until  the  1980s  and  no  one 
doubts  their  authenticity.  In  fact,  Buttrey’s  1997 
article  asserts  that  the  questioned  Justh  & Hunter  bar 
now  in  the  Smithsonian  has  individually  punched 
lettering  for  the  company  logo.  1 have  not  examined 
this  bar  except  by  photograph,  but  the  imprint  is  in  a 
scmi-circle  just  as  those  from  the  Central  America 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  punched 
individually  as  the  Professor  asserts.  In  fact, 
although  the  lettering  is  slightly  different,  the  style 
and  substance  of  this  imprint  is  remarkably  similar  to 
the  ones  on  the  bars  from  the  Central  America. 
Perhaps  in  the  1950s,  John  Ford  had  a vision  of  the 
Justh  & Hunter  semicircle  logo. 

Certainly,  with  the  advent  of  cheap,  fairly  good 
metal  detectors  in  the  1950s,  one  would  expect  a few 
hoards  of  gold  or  silver  bars  to  be  found  in  the  far 
West.  It  does  appear  that  the  bars  of  Knight  & Co., 
Gould  & Curry,  Star  Mining,  Eagle  Mining,  and  F.G. 
Hoard  may  all  have  been  found  by  treasure  seekers  or 
with  metal  detectors.  To  me.  thirty  years  ago,  bars 
found  like  this  would  have  been  much  more 
believable  than  the  recovery  of  the  Central  America 
treasure  in  the  cold,  deep  water  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Today,  of  course,  recovering  coins  and  bars  in  7,000 
feet  of  water  is  old  hat. 

So  w'hy  do  the  bars  in  question  have  so  little 
history?  Why  were  they  not  mentioned  by  the 
TeiTitorial  students  of  the  past  such  as  F-dgar  Adams 
and  Wayte  Raymond,  asks  Professor  Buttrey?  The 
answ'er  is  so  simple  that  it  could  easily  be  missed. 
Bars  were  not  generally  used  as  money  and  early 
students  of  Western  Americana  paid  little  attention  to 
them.  The  few  bars  that  did  circulate  as  money  - the 
Kohler  bars,  the  Moffat  $16  bars  and  other 
denominations  - were  included  in  early  treatises  on 
the  subject.  In  fact,  Philadelphia  Mint  employees 
(Jacob  Reese)  Eckfeldt  and  (William  Ewing)  DuBois 
illustrated  them  as  early  as  1852  in  their  work.  New 
Varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  Counterfeit  Coins 
and  Bullion;  with  Mint  Values,  3'‘'  ed.  (New  York, 
1852),  which  was  a supplement  to  their  1842  treatise. 
The  other  bars  were  not  illustrated  or  studied  because 
they  were  not  used  as  a circulating  medium!  (The 
large  bars  are  even  called  transport  bars,  as  obviously 
their  ultimate  fate  w-as  the  melting  pot.)  Only  when 


John  l-'ord  and  others  began  studying  them  in  the 
1950s  did  numismatists  pay  much  attention  to  the 
non-circulating  bars.  Of  cour.se,  some  o1  the  bars 
were  found  in  the  1950s  and  later,  so  they  have  no 
history  until  they  were  discovered.  So,  Buttrey  is 
correct  to  say  that  these  bars  have  no  history  before 
the  1950s  - because  no  one  knew'  about  them! 
However,  many  of  the  bars  Buttrey  questions  do  have 
pedigrees  before  1950,  in  fact  some  of  them  trace 
their  roots  to  the  1800s!  Although  little  research  has 
been  done  in  this  area,  modern  students  of  the  subject 
are  finding  articles,  catalog  listings,  and  other 
references  to  these  historical  artifacts.  Because  they 
were  not  considered  mainstream  numismatics  in  the 
past,  one  must  dig  a little  deeper  to  find  material  on 
them. 

Another  very  salient  point  that  was  brought  up  in 
the  debate,  and  later  in  an  article,  by  P.  Scott  Rubin, 
was  the  fact  that  .900  fine  or  belter  gold  bats  were 
illegal  to  own  by  Americans  from  March  1933  until 
January  1975.  (However,  starting  in  1967,  Ford  and 
others  did  obtain  Treasury  Department  certi (kales  on 
individual  gold  bars  allowing  them  to  be  held  by 
collectors.)  As  noted,  bars  of  less  than  .900  line  gold 
were  always  legal  to  own,  a peculiarity  of  the  law  as 
legislators  obviously  did  not  know'  that  many 
California  and  Western  bars  were  of  less  than  .900 
fine  gold. 

Much  was  made  by  Professor  Buttrey  of  the  non- 
appearance  of  bars  in  B.  Max  Mehl  auction  sales.  I le 
ignored  sales  from  such  past  luminaries  as  S.H.  & II. 
Chapman,  Wayte  Raymond,  1'homas  Elder,  and  so 
on.  These  dealers  sold  bats  in  their  sales,  as  well  as 
by  private  treaty.  In  fact,  Mehl  privately  offered  bars 
to  John  Work  Garrett  in  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
carefully  describing  them  as  well  as  including  some 
pictures  and/or  drawings.  (The  famous  Garrett 
collection  later  was  donated  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  sold  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  in  four 
sales  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  as  well  as  one  .sale  by 
Stack’s.)  Mehl  sold  his  accumulation  of  bars  to  well- 
known  Territorial  dealer  Art  Kagin  at  the  1949  ANA, 
these  numbering  around  twenty  items  per  Art’s 
recollection.  Mehl  did  not  sell  many  bars  in  his 
auctions  because  apparently  he  was  a closet  collector 
of  them!  The  fact  that  Garrett  only  bought  the 
monetary  gold  bars  or  government-issued  gold  bars 
(Moffat  $16,  Kohler  $50,  and  the  $1 12.68  U.S.  Assay 
Office,  New  York)  offered  to  him  by  Mehl,  also  may 
have  discouraged  Mehl  from  offering  other  bars  in 
his  sales.  Garrett  did  buy  at  least  foui  predominately 
silver  bars,  w'hich  were  sold  as  lots  1944-1947  in 
Bowers  and  Ruddy  Garrett  Sale  4.  (These  were  from 
the  firms  of  A.P.  Molitor,  E.  Ruhling  & Co.,  and 
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Knight  & Co.,  as  well  as  one  fTom  the  New  York 
Assay  Offiee.)  The  other  great  early  collectors  of 
Western  coins,  Howard  Newcomer  (who  owned  at 
least  two  Western  gold  bars)  and  Virgil  Brand,  likely 
would  have  rejected  most  non-monetary  bars  for 
similar  reasons  to  Mr.  Garrett.  They  did  not  collect 
them  because  they  were  not  a circulating  medium 
and,  as  such,  were  not  recognized  as  a part  of 
numismatics.  Today’s  numismatists  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  historical  items  and  interest  in 
them  has  boomed. 

Buttrey  also  claims  that  the  reported  Brother 
Jonathan  bars  (reputedly  found  from  an  early 
exploration  of  that  shipwreck  or  on  the  beach)  were 
fake  because  they  had  “U.S.  Mint”  stamped  on  them 
instead  of  the  technical  name:  “Branch  Mint  at  San 
Francisco.”  He  also  claimed  that  when  John  Ford 
searched  the  San  Francisco  Mint  records  in  1971  that 
Ford  could  not  have  found  what  he  claimed  to  have 
found  because  Stella  Hackel  had  destroyed  the 
records  in  1967.  Well,  even  Michael  Hodder  makes 
an  occasional  goof  Hodder  had  mentioned  the  1967 
date  in  his  oral  presentation  and  Buttrey  quickly 
honed  in  on  this  date,  however,  Stella  Hackel  was 
appointed  Mint  Director  by  President  Carter,  so  they 
actual  date  of  record  destruction  is  1981!  The 
records  were  there  in  1971!  The  fact  that  the  bars 
had  “U.S.  Mint  San  Francisco”  stamped  on  them 
instead  of  “Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco”  is  a moot 
point.  San  Francisco  was  a United  States  Mint  and 
likely  would  have  stamped  any  gold  bars  with  this 
inscription  instead  of  the  awkward  and  nearly 
impossible-to-fit  “Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco.” 
(See  the  circa- 1900  silver  bars  from  that  facility  that 
do  have  this  awkward  moniker.  Silver  bars  would 
have  no  problem  gaining  acceptance,  so  would  not 
need  “U.S.  Mint”  stamped  on  them  as  would  a gold 
bar  to  be  readily  accepted.)  Buttrey  also  made  a big 
deal  that  the  San  Francisco  Mint  was  known  as  the 
Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco  until  nearly  1870,  so 
the  1865  era  Brother  Jonathan  bars  should  have  that 
imprint.  By  his  logie,  the  previously  mentioned 
silver  bars  circa  1900  should  not  have  “Branch  Mint 
at  San  Francisco.”  The  fact  that  in  official 

correspondence  it  was  referred  to  as  the  Branch  Mint 
at  San  Francisco  does  not  imply  that  this  wording 
w'ould,  or  would  not,  be  on  any  bar  from  that  facility, 
as  evidenced  by  the  silver  bars  that  ^ have  it. 

Despite  the  pleasant  tone  ol  the  above,  the  debate 
did  have  one  big  negative.  There  were  scurrilous 
personal  attacks  that  w'crc  uncalled  for  in  any 
situation,  much  less  in  a scholarly  debate.  Do  I 
believe  that  John  .1,  Ford  has  never  handled  a 
countci  fell  bar  or  coin?  No,  just  as  any  dealer  in 


numismatics,  we  all  have  been  fooled  and 
inadvertently  sold  a counterfeit  item.  Could  Ford 
and  Paul  Franklin  been  duped  by  someone  else? 
Maybe  once  or  twice,  but  John  J.  Ford,  who  collects 
bars.  Territorial  coins  and  Western  Americana,  would 
not  buy  dozens  of  fake  bars  or  fake  coins  or  fake 
anything.  He  knows  too  much  about  the  subject  to  be 
fooled  that  many  times. 

Besides,  the  makers  of  these  supposed  fake  bars 
would  have  to  have  dozens  of  letter  and  numeral 
punches  prepared.  There  are  numerous  styles,  sizes, 
and  other  variations  of  punches  used  on  these 
questioned  bars.  They  would  have  to  have  the  Harris 
assayer’s  stamp  prepared.  The  original  Harris  stamp 
still  exists  in  the  Carson  City  Mint  Museum,  so  the 
authenticity  of  the  Harris  stamp  and  bar  can  be 
ascertained.  If  the  stamp  on  the  Harris  bar  does  not 
match  the  known  original  Harris  stamp,  then  the 
Harris  bar  likely  is  a fabrication.  (Buttrey  does  not 
specifically  mention  Henry  Tlarris  in  his  article,  so 
the  Harris  bar,  a predominantly  silver  ingot,  may 
have  not  been  questioned.  Buttrey,  however,  did 
claim  all  bars  were  false  except  those  by  Moffat, 
Kohler,  Hentsch  & Burton,  and  Kellogg  & Hewston.) 
They  would  have  had  to  make  sure  each  bar  was 
what  it  claimed  to  be  in  fineness,  weight,  and  value. 
Each  bar  would  have  to  be  different;  each  would  have 
to  have  been  poured  into  different  casting  molds. 
The  makers  of  so  many  false  bars  would  have  to 
literally  have  a factory  full  of  materials  to  pull  off 
this  stunt!  And  for  what  reason?  Professor  Buttrey 
should  know  that  the  profit  margin  from  such  an 
operation  would  be  marginal,  at  best.  (The  threat  of 
imprisonment  for  using  the  Internal  Revenue  stamp 
on  numerous  ingots  also  would  be  a big  deterrent  to 
any  counterfeiters.)  Instead,  the  Wizard,  I mean 
Professor  Buttrey  would  have  us  believe  that  Stack’s, 
Bowers  and  Ruddy  (later  Bowers  and  Merena),  and 
John  J.  Ford  were  in  on  this  together.  Why?  For  the 
Joy  of  fooling  the  numismatic  community.  That  is 
the  only  reason  Buttrey  could  come  up  with  to 
explain  why  Mr.  Ford  et  al  would  attempt  to  pull  off 
this  elaborate  hoax.  No  real  profit  motive.  Just  the 
glee  of  seeing  their  “projects”  succeed  and  then  have 
their  names  raked  through  the  mud  after  they  were 
discovered.  Not! 

I do  not  mean  to  be  harsh.  I deplore  personal 
attacks  in  any  forum.  (In  fact,  I actually  enjoyed 
Professor  Buttrey’s  academic  style  of  presentation 
and  he  was  an  engaging  speaker,  he  Just  was  out  of 
his  field  of  expertise.)  However  one  personally  feels 
about  the  participants,  the  evidence  points  to  the 
majority  of  the  bars  in  question  to  be  genuine 
products  of  their  era.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  I am 
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wrong  and  all  these  bars  w'ere  fabricated  in  the  1950s, 
we  have  the  equivalent  of  a numismatic  Piltdown 
man!  To  condemn  one,  two,  three  or  so  bars  would 
have  been  a much  more  believable  premise  for  the 
good  Professor.  However,  it  is  beyond  belief  that 
nearly  every  bar  John  J.  Ford  (and  many  other 
collectors  and  dealers)  handled  in  the  1950s  was  bad! 
Buttrey  estimated  that  bars  fiom  nearly  fifty  different 
makers  were  false! 

There  is  one  final  condemnation  by  Professor 
Buttrey  that  has  been  proven  to  be  inaccurate.  I'his 
concerns  the  second  Bowie  $5  coin  that  w'as  from  a 
source  unknown  to  John  Ford.  He  has  never  owned 
or  handled  the  second  specimen.  (Buttrey  obviously 
was  unaware  of  this  second  Bowie  when  he  wrote  his 
1997  article.)  It  is  fiom  a Southern  collection 
(reportedly  bought  from  B.  Max  Mehl,  circa  1937  for 
$50  or  so!)  and  was  bought  by  an  Air  Force  Colonel 
and  sold  to  a prominent  dealer-collector.  In  fact, 
John  Ford  requested  a photograph  for  his  records  as 
he  did  not  even  have  an  image  of  the  second  Bowie 
$5.  John  Work  Garrett  would  have  bought  a Bowie 
$5  if  he  had  been  offered  one,  as  the  Garrett 
collection  already  contained  a unique  Bowie  copper 
partem  for  a one-dollar  gold  coin,  bought  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century!  The  fact  that  that  the 
gold  dollar  employed  different  punches  than  the  five- 


dollar  coin  is  expected  as  the>  were  of  diriereiK  sizes. 
Head,  numeral,  and  letter  punehes  varied  on  nearly 
every  'ferritorial  issue,  sometimes  within  the  same 
denomination  of  a particular  issue!  During  this  era. 
diesinkers  resorted  to  w'hatever  means  necessary  to 
produce  their  products. 

When  the  dust  settles  (pun  intended)  and  level 
heads  prevail,  the  truth  will  be  easily  seen.  Michael 
Hodder  is  in  the  process  of  writing  an  article  that  will 
lift  most  of  the  “cloud”  surrounding  this  controversy. 
I he  majority  of  all  Western  unparicd  and  refined  bars 
will  be  declared  genuine,  fhat  docs  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  false  Western  American  bars.  1 have 
seen  counterfeit  G.  Blake  bars  and  have  heard  of 
others.  The  fact  that  there  are  fake  coins  does  not 
make  the  genuine  coins  less  genuine,  fhe  same  is 
true  for  bars.  New  discoveries  are  made  all  the  time. 
In  fact,  there  is  a new  denomination  pioneer  gold 
coin  from  a coiner  that  produced  coins  in  1849.  That 
coin  was  discovered  within  the  last  year,  but  its 
existence  was  unknown  to  numismatists  until  it 
surfaced  at  a recent  coin  show.  However,  that  is 
another  story. 
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UNIQUE  PACIFIC  DOLLAR  IN  GOLD  DISCOVERED 
BY  GERALD  REINFORD 


For  years  I had  wanted  ro  buy  a metal  detector.  Several  times 
over  the  years  I enjoyed  the  privilege  of  going  metal  detecting 
with  my  uncle  Robert  Hoover. 

The  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  1999,  I called  Robert 
and  asked  his  advice  on  what  kind  of  detector  to  get.  He  advised 
me  to  get  one  with  target  ID.  Two  suggestions  he  gave  were  a 
higher  grade  Fisher,  like  he  had  just  bought,  or  a mid-grade 
Classic  IDX  from  White  Company,  like  his  friend  had  :»ust  bought. 
He  sent  me  a catalogue  from  Northwest  Treasure  Supply,  Bellevue, 
WA  98008  since  he  had  bought  from  them  before. 

When  I received  the  catalogue,  I called  Paul  at  Northwest 
Treasure  Supply  and  ordered  the  White's  Classic  IDX  for  $398.95 
and  a coil  cover  for  $8.00.  With  the  C.O.D.  fee  of  $5.50,  the 
total  came  to  $412.45.  It  was  sent  on  June  14,  and  I received 
it  on  Monday,  June  21  . 

That  evening  when  I got  home  from  work,  I put  the  detector 
together  and  then  used  it  to  find  a few  coins  in  front  of  my 
house.  I barely  read  the  operator's  manual,  preferring  rather 
to  learn  to  use  it  on  my  own.  I found  several  coins  around  the 
front  of  my  house.  Over  the  next  few  evenings,  I may  have  used 
it  a total  of  two  hours. 

On  Friday  morning,  June  25,  I took  the  detector  with  me  to 
work.  (I  worked  18  miles  away  in  a chair  shop  operated  by  someone 
from  our  church.)  Around  4:00  p.n.  I decided  to  take  off  work 
a little  early,  and  on  my  way  home,  try  out  my  detector  at  a 
piece  of  public  property.  I was  hoping  to  at  least  find  some 
'wheathead  pennies! 

As  I meandered  across  the  approximately  five-acre  lot,  I 
quickly  found  a nickel  and  a penny  or  two.  It  was  rather 
difficult  to  find  them  as  I didn’t  know  how  to  operate  the  pin 
pointer,  nor  did  I understand  the  target  ID.  Around  4:30,  I 
got  another  response,  not  a real  strong  one,  but  I decided  to 
dig  for  it  anyway.  I hunted  awhile,  and  had  nearly  given  up 
when  suddenly  I found  what  I was  looking  for.  It  was  five  or 
six  inches  down  and  was  smaller  than  a dime,  so  I thought  maybe 
it  wasn't  even  a coin.  It  was  dirty;,  but  I could  see  the  word 
"California”  around  the  edge.  Figuring  that  it  was  just  some 
little  souvenir  or  maybe  even  a button,  I stuck  it  in  my  pocket 
and  resumed  detecting  for  some  45  minutes. 

We  had  plans  for  the  evening,  so  I struck  out  for  home.  At 
home  I washed  the  "thing"  up  and  then  discovered  that  it  was 
gold-colored.  Also,  what  I could  read,  said  "one  dollar"  on 
the  one  side  and  "Pacific  Co  . . ."  and  "California"  on  the 
other.  No  date  was  on  and  "Company"  wasn't  written  out  because 
of  two  solder  spots  on  that  side.  I thought,  "Maybe  it's  a gold 
coin,  and  worth  several  hundred  dollars!" 

The  next  morning  I called  my  uncle  Robert  to  see  if  i»e  knew 
wJiat  it  was  worth.  He  looked  in  his  "official  red  book"  of  United 
States  Coins  and  said  that  there  was  no  one-dollar  coin  listed, 
although  there  were  five-  and  ten-dollar  ones  listed.  A five- 
dollar  coin  in  E.  Fine  condition  was  listed  at  $80,000.  A ten- 
dollar  coin  in  A.  UNC.  condition  was  listed  at  $140,000.  We 
could  hardly  believe  that.  J was  beginning  to  feel  rewarded 
for  my  diligent  effort,  even  though  a quarter-size  blister  had 
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formed  on  my  hand  from  digging! 

Robert  then  called  a friend  of  his  in  OR.  He  said  that  there 
were  many  replicas  made  by  that  company,  so  I was  to  get  a 
rubbing  of  it  and  send  it  to  him.  I did  that,  and  several  weeks 
later  we  heard  that  he  thought  it  probably  wasn't  real. 

Robert  suggested  ANACS  in  Columbus,  OH,  as  the  place  to  get 
it  checked  out  further.  We  had  plans  to  go  to  a teacher's 
institute  July  18  in  Carbon  Hill,  OH,  as  I was  planning  to  teach 
school  the  1999-2000  term  in  our  private,  Mennonite  school, 
grades  5-9.  On  July  22,  we  went  to  ANACS  and  gave  the  coin  to 
them  to  look  at.  We  waited  for  one-half  hour  while  they  analyzed 
the  coin.  Then  one  of  the  men  came  to  me  and  said,  "Uo  you  know 
what  this  is?"  He  informed  me  that  the  coin  is  definitely  gold; 
if  it  was  cast  metal,  it  would  be  lighter  in  weight.  He  said 
he  would  need  to  show  it  to  some  territorial  gold  coin  experts 
at  a coin  show  to  determine  if  it's  genuine  or  not.  The  coin 
show  was  August  10-16  in  Chicago. 

On  August  11,  the  coin  returned  in  the  mail  and  with  it  a 
letter  from  ANACS.  The  letter  informed  us  that  "your  coin  was 
shown  to  two  specialists.  Their  determination  is  that  the  coin 
is  definitely  NOT  genuine.  Given  the  status  of  the  coin,  you 
may  wish  to  obtain  additional  opinions  from  territorial  gold 
specialists,  but  ANACS  feels  that  other  specialists  will  most 
likely  agree  with  these  two  experts."  Uncle  Robert  had  gone 
to  the  expo  in  Chicago  and  was  given  permission  to  meet  with 
Paul  Nugget,  one  of  the  experts  that  looked  at  the  coin.  Paul 
said  that  he  felt  the  coin  was  too  light  in  weight  to  be  gold, 
but  that  he  might  want  to  see  it  again  sometime.  He  also  gave 
Robert  his  phone  number. 

I talked  to  Robert  after  the  coin  came  back  to  me.  He 
encouraged  me  to  call  Paul  and  talk  with  him  personally.  I did, 
and  Paul  told  me  he  thought  that  the  coin  was  too  light  to  be 
gold.  I replied  that  ANACS  said  it  was  definitely  gold  because 
cast  metal  would  be  lighter.  Paul  said  that  ANACS  had  not  told 
him  that.  He  said,  "That  changes  the  picture  entirely;  send 
it  to  me  right  away."  I sent  it  to  him  on  Thursday,  August  26. 

Monday  night,  August  30,  around  10:30,  (the  night  before  my 
school  started)  Paul  Nugget  called.  He  had  received  the  coin 
that  day,  looked  at  it  under  a magnifying  glass,  and  determined 
that  it  was  definitely  a struck  coin.  He  was  95%  certain  that 
it  was  genuine,  but  he  wanted  to  do  more  testing.  He  showed 
it  to  various  experts  in  his  travels  aroung  the  country.  In 
October,  I asked  for  it  back,  and  received  it  in  the  mail  on 
October  25. 

October  26,  the  coin  was  sent  to  Don  Kagin  in  CA,  a well-known 
territorial  coin  expert.  October  30,  he  called  me  to  let  me 
know  he  had  received  it  that  day  and  that  he  was  sure  it  was 
genuine . 

Various  people  encouraged  us  to  sell  it  over  auction.  I talked 
to  John  Pack  from  Bowers  and  Merena,  and  he  was  enthused  about 
selling  it.  We  decided  we  would  probably  sell  the  coin  over 

their  March  23-25,  2000,  coin  auction  in  Bdltimore.  I called 
Kagan  November  1 and  told  him  to  get  it  certified. 

He  got  ANACS  to  certify  it,  and  then  he  sent  it  to  us.  We 

received  the  coin  via  Federal  Express  on  November  24 . 

December  1 , we  sent  the  coin  to  Bowers  and  Merena  in  Mev^ 
Hampshire . 
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NATHAN  JOSEPH’S  SOLID  GOLD  TOKENS 


BY  JAY  ROE 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19”’  century  and  extending  up  to  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  many  original  solid  gold  tokens  were  made.  These  were  on  very  thin  planchets 
that  could  be  readily  folded  if  one  so  wished,  just  like  the  Louisiana  Purchase  tokens. 

Replicas  of  these  thin  gold  tokens  are  always  on  much  thicker  planchets.  And  while  the 
originals  are  die  struck  with  sharp  devices  and  prooflike  fields,  the  replicas  are  crude  castings 
in  gold-washed  brass. 

Nathan  Joseph’s  tokens  are  quite  different  in  that  they  are  struck  on  relatively  thick 
planchets  just  like  the  Elder  tokens  and  Zerbe’s  Panama  Pacific  Coins  of  the  Golden  West. 
Here  differentiating  the  originals  from  replicas  can  be  readily  done  since  the  modem  replicas 
are  crude  castings  whereas  the  originals  are  very  sharply  struck.  His  tokens  are  dated  1 852- 
1 860  and  are  round  and  octagonal,  and  25  cent  and  50  cent  sized.  These  were  originally  sold 
in  a small  black,  maroon,  or  purple  velvet-lined  cardboard  box.  The  commonest  obverses  are 
Indian  Head  in  one  of  two  styles.  One  is  what  1 call  the  “handsome”  bust  which  shows  a full 
neck.  The  other  is  what  I call  the  “blunt”  bust  in  which  only  part  of  the  neck  is  visible. 

Much  rarer  are  ones  with  a Liberty  Head.  The  commonest  of  his  reverses  feature  a star  of 
varying  size  in  the  center  . Rarer  are  ones  with  “California”,  in  three  lines  and  unfortunately 
he  also  struck  some  of  the  original  tokens  with  a bear  at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse.  Joseph 
also  made  1 852-1853  Arms  of  California  tokens,  and  the  Alaskan  Too  Wah  tokens. 

NATHAN  JOSEPH 


2aOG  STlilNlCR  STREET,  SA.N  FRA.NCISCO,  CAL. 


ALASKA.  EUREKA  AND  RINGED  COINS 

CKXACT  StZE) 


DEAR  SIR; 

Tho  nbovG  10  coins  on  the  left  ore  nn  exact  facsimile  of  my  new  California 
gold  quarter  and  half-dollar  pieces.  They  are  the  smallest,  best  designed  and 
most  artistically  executed  souvenir  gold  coins  in  existence,  and  are  similar 
to  the  original  issue.  On  the  face  is  an  Indian  head  surrounded  by  stars, 
with  tho  date  under  the  head.  On  the  reverse  side  are  only  the  words  ''Califor- 
nia gold,''  which  are  enclosed  in  a wreath. 


These  25  and  50-cent  gold  pieces  were  first  made  by  my  brothers, 
the  firm  of  Joseph  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  in  1852.  In  the  pioneer  days  of 
California  they  circulated  as  actual  money,  the  government  then  permitting 
all  gold  coin  up  to  the  size  of  a slug  or  Fifty  (|50)  Dollar  piece  to  be  coined 
in  private  mints.  On  or  about  the  year  1855  a law  was  passed  prohibiting 
private  mints  from  coining  gold,  except  in  the  case  of  these  diminutive  coins, 
which  the  government  never  made,  and  considered  too  small  for  circulation. 

To  insure  no  interference  in  their  sale  by  the  government,  everything  has  been 
done,  even  to  withdrawing  from  the  coin  its  representative  value,  the  pioneer 
coin  having  on  it  its  face  value,  one-quarter  and  one-half  dollar. 

I now  offer  the  California  quarter  and  half-dollar  pieces  in  two 
qualities  of  gold,  10  and  12  carat  ; the  quality  of  gold  is  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. They  are  made  in  nine  different  dates — 1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856, 
1857,  1858,  1859  and  1860 — in  two  different  shapes  (round  and  octagonal),  thus 
making  18  different  quarter  and  18  different  half-dollar  pieces,  equal  to  36 
varieties  of  coin.  This  immense  variety  gives  my  coin  a great  advantage  over 
any  of  my  competitors,  as  it  adds  to  the  volume  of  business,  because  collectors 
and  others  always  buy  every  variety  made. 

Ten  carat  costs  you  45  cents  for  $1.00  in  my  coin;  that  is,  four  25-cent 
pieces  or  two  50-cent  pieces  for  45  cents  American  money. 

Twelve  carat  costs  you  55  cents  for  $1.00  in  my  coin;  that  is,  four  25- 
cent  pieces  or  two  50-cent  pieces  for  55  cents  American  money. 

The  coins  represented  at  the  head  of  this  letter  are  the  best  sellers  and 
bear  the  largest  profit  of  any  article  made,  either  for  an  itinerant  merchant, 
one  who  depends  for  a living  principally  on  the  trade  of  tourists,  or  one  who 
has  a fixed  place  of  business.  These  coins  have  advantages  that  no  other 
kind  of  merchandise  can  offer.  They  occupy  no  space,  cost  absolutely  nothing 
for  transportation,  are  attractive,  and  take  little  or  no  space  in  a show 
window. 

The  most  difficult  customers  to  please,  such  as  bargain  hunters,  are 
easily  satisfied,  because  you  sell  them  the  prettiest  and  cheapest  gift  for 
comparatively  nothing. 

It  also  has  the  added  advantage  in  that  it  can  be  conveyed  through  the 
mail  without  extra  charge  for  postage  to  a friend  at  any  desired  distance. 

They  can  be  made  into  jewelry,  brooches,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  pins, 
fobs,  chains,  bangles,  earrings,  rings,  etc. 

When  tarnished  by  gas  or  exposure  they  can  be  cleaned  as  any  ordinary 
gold  jewelry,  with  a jeweler's  brush,  rouge  and  buckskin. 

PRICES  QUOTED  ARE  FOR  EQUAL  NUMBERS  OF  ONE-HALF  AND  ONE-QUARTER 

It  costs  twice  as  much  to  make  four  quarters  as  it  does  two  halves, 
therefore,  be  it  clearly  understood,  that  any  order  for  more  quarters  than 
halves  will  be  charged  1}^.  cents  extra  for  each  quarter  in  excess  of  an  equal 
number  of  each  kind.  This  pays  only  part  of  the  extra  cost  of  making;  the  bal- 
ance of  cost  I assume. 

Thus,  if  you  order  twenty  quarters  and  ten  halves,  you  add  only  15 
cents  to  the  invoice,  being  Vi  cents  extra  for  each  of  the  ten  quarters  ordered, 
more  than  you  are  entitled  to.  If  you  order  more  halves  than  quarters,  I 
make  you  an  allowance  of  one  cerit  for  each  piece  more  than  you  are  required  to 
take. 

In  ordering,  leave  the  assorting  to  me;  simply  state  the  quality  by 
carat  and  amount  in  American  money  wanted,  unless  you  desire  a special  order 
or  assortment. 
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As  these  coins  are  almost  always  sold  over  face  value,  the  profit  is 
enormous,  and  as  they  cannot  be  sold  if  offered  under  their  representative 
value,  competition  is  out  of  the  question.  They  never  get  out  of  fashion, 
so  the  sale  for  them  is  beyond  doubt. 

Both  qualities  are  made  from  the  same  dies,  therefore  it  is  impossible, 
without  testing  them  with  acid  and  test  stone,  to  know  the  difference  in 
quality;  but  to  hold  your  trade,  it  is  advisable  to  buy  good  quality. 

The  Eureka  Coin  shown  on  this  letter  has  on  the  front  the  facsimile 
of  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  State  of  California  and  ''California  Gold''  on  the 
reverse  side.  These  were  made  contemporaneously  with  the  Indian  Head  coin, 
but  the  dies  were  lost  during  the  fire  of  1906  and  were  not  replaced  until 
recently.  Finding  the  demand  for  them  increasing  daily,  I have  reproduced 
them  with  much-improved  dies.  The  price  is  the  same  for  either,  but  in  order- 
ing,  you  must  mention  ''Eurekas''  or  else  the  ''Indian  Head''  will  be  sent. 

I am  also  making  both  designs  with  gold  rings,  as  shown  on  this  letter, 
as  part  of  the  coin;  therefore  no  solder  is  used.  This  is  an  advantage,  for 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  a ring  attached  to  a plain  coin,  it  must  be  soldered 
on  and  then  regilt,  which  is  an  extra  expense. 

The  price  for  ringed  coins  is; 

Ten-carat  quarters,  |2.64  per  dozen;  10-carat  halves,  $3.00  per  dozen; 
12-carat  quarters,  $3.00  per  dozen;  12-carat  halves,  $4.20  per  dozen. 

•I  am  also  making  small-size  velvet-lined  boxes  to  contain  a set  of  four 
coins,  one  round,  and  one  octagon,  of  each  one-quarter  and  one-half  dollar. 
Price,  $1.00  per  dozen. 

United  States  $1  gold  pieces  in  two  sizes  always  on  hand. 

I have  patented  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  a souvenir  piece  for 

Alaska.  It  is  of  12-carat  gold.  A facsimile  is  presented  at  the  head  of 
this  letter.  The  front  has  on  it  an  Eskimo  in  full  native  dress,  surrounded 
by  the  words  ''Alaskan  Gold,''  stars,  and  the  date  1862,  the  year  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  there.  The  design  on  the  reverse  side  is  two  walrus  tusks 
enclosing  five  stars,  the  figure  2,  and  the  words  ''TOO  WAH, ' ' over  a sleigh 
drawn  by  two  dogs.  The  words  mean  ''two  ivories.''  These  pieces  are  the 
size  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar.  Price,  $1.15  each,  net. 

I have  a large  wholesale  trade  in  curiosities  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  a collection  of  them,  on  approval,  so  long  as  it  is  understood  that  the 

party  ordering  pays  freight  both  ways  in  case  of  no  sale.  To  give  new  custom- 

ers an  idea  of  what  my  curios  look  like,  I can,  upon  application,  forward  sixteer 
photographs,  each  showing  from  20  to  100  objects.  Each  object  is  numbered 
and  described. 

I have  for  sale  Filipino  Centavos  (cents  coined  for  circulation  in  • 
the  Philippine  Islands),  issue  of  1910,  in  bronze.  Price,  $2.65  per  hundred. 

Confederate  notes  of  the  following  denominations  I have  always  on  hand 
and  for  sale:  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  and  $100. 

Hoping  to  receive  an  order  from  you  at  an  early  day,  I am. 

Respectfully, 
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‘OLD  PROSPECTOR  LIGHTS  HP  COURSE” 

By  Mary  Ann  Mellema 

I had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Summer 
Conference  in  July  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO.  I was  be  if  the  students  in  the  class  co- 
taught by  Ed  Rochette,  Executive  Director  of  A N A.  , and  the  knowledgeable  and  spirited 
“Old  Prospector”  Don  Kagin.  The  title  of  the  course  was  entitled  Numismatic  Treasures  of 
Colorado.”  My  memories  of  the  course  are  many  but  one  that  stands  out  is  the  unique 
presentation  by  Don  Kagin.  On  Sunday,  our  first  meeting,  I pondered  why  there  was  a 
rocking  chair  in  the  front  of  the  class.  This  quandary  was  quickly  resolved  when  an  “old 
miner”  dressed  in  original  clothing  and  carrying  a pick  sauntered  into  the  classroom.  He 
positioned  himself  onto  the  rocker  and  started  to  regale  us  with  stories  of  gold  discoveries  on 
the  East  Coast.  Then  springing  to  his  feet,  he  gave  his  oral  journey  that  took  us  throughout 
the  U.S.  where  gold  had  been  searched  for  and  discovered.  I sat  in  amazement  and 
wonderment.  I had  never  seen  such  a spirited  presentation  so  filled  with  facts  about  the 
search  for  gold.  This  spirited  individual  was  Don  Kagin,  whom  I had  never  met  before,  but 
know  of  him  from  seeing  his  ads  in  numismatic  newspapers  and  periodicals.  After  his 
storytelling,  he  had  a slide  presentation  on  private  gold  coinage  and  related  topics.  His 
assistant  was  the  able  and  affable  Jim  Vallier  who  handled  the  slides  with  much  adeptness.  1 
knew  our  class  would  be  in  for  a memorable  week  with  such  an  intriguing  introduction. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  would  take  us  to  St  Elmo,  a quaint  mining  town.  After 
visiting  the  town,  our  van  took  the  thirteen  of  us  to  Chalk  Creek  a few  miles  from  town  for  an 
opportunity  to  pan  for  gold.  My  heart  beat  rapidly  in  anticipation  of  this  endeavor.  We 
received  our  pans  and  headed  to  our  chosen  spots  in  the  river.  Never  having  had  experience 
in  this  endeavor,  1 became  dismayed  when  I was  finding  “ nothing”.  There  is  a technique  to 
panning  1 later  found  out  as  Don  noticed  my  dismay  and  offered  suggestions  and  techniques 
to  become  successful.  He  knows  instinctively,  I think,  where  the  gold  flakes  settle.  After  a 
few  moments,  guess  what,  I had  lots  of  gold  flakes  in  my  pan.  I was  so  excited!!  Then  he 
moved  on  to  offer  assistance  to  the  other  students.  Of  all  my  experiences  that  week,  this  one 
is  solidified  in  my  memory.  He  made  his  book  Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States  come  alive  for  me.  1 treasure  his  autographed  book  which  he  gifted  the  students  with 
the  first  day  of  class.  And  of  course,  1 brought  the  gold  and  pan  home! 

On  Tuesday,  we  took  a gold  mining  tour  of  Victor,  CO,  where  we  witnessed  gold 
pours.  My  eyes  beheld  three  1,000  6z  pours  each  on  worth  $245,000.  After  cooling  they 
were  placed  on  a table.  One  million  dollars  would  be  poured  that  day.  And,  no  free  samples 
were  distributed.  We  also  visited  the  areas  where  the  extensive  mining  took  place  and  then 
went  to  see  the  cyanide  leaching  process.  It  takes  a tremendous  amount  of  ore  and  effort  to 
produce  an  ounce  of  gold! 

Wednesday  took  us  to  the  Colorado  Badge  Company  where  the  Lesher  Press  which 
struck  the  Lesher  Referendum  dollars  is  located.  Next,  we  proceeded  to  the  Denver  Police 
Administration  Building  to  view  the  Samurai  coin  collection  which  was  donated  to  the 
citizens  if  Denver  for  their  100^^  Anniversary.  As  a result  of  re-location  during  World  War 
II,  Denver  has  a large  Japanese  American  population.  This  unique  Samurai  collection  holds 
7,1 1 7 Japanese  coins  and  reveals  intricate  pattern.  It  is  called  the  Samurai  Treasure  since 
they  are  the  ones  who  assembled  it.  It  was  something  to  see. 

Thursday  we  headed  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  to  view  the  Gimbel  Collection.  There 
were  other  trips,  but  these  were  the  most  memorable.  In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  state 
that  it  is  the  individuals  in  the  field  of  numismatics  that  create  our  golden  memories. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  GOLD  PANNING  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


AND 

NEVADA  COUNTY  GOLDEN  LEGACY  CELEBRATION 

SPONSERED  BY  ORIGINAL  SIXTEEN  TO  ONE  MINE,  INC. 

High  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Northern  California  there  is  a remote  empire  - a 
gold  vein  system  that  has  provided  its  owners  with  over  a million  ounce  of  gold. 

Located  in  Sierra  county,  the  empire’s  hub  is  the  SIXTEEN  TO  ONE  MINE. 

Incorporated  in  San  Francisco  in  1911,  fifty  years  after  a small  central  claim  was 
recorded,  the  Company  has  grown  into  the  longest  underground  gold  operation  in  the 
West,  surviving  depression,  recession,  inflation  and  government  regulation.  The  mine 
vein  system  accounts  for  some  of  the  most  exciting  gold  fins  in  the  world.  During  its 
years  of  peak  production,  the  Nevada  City  Nugget  called  the  mine  ''the  greatest  high- 
grade  producer  in  the  world" 

The  Company  is  a tribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  historical  significance  of  the 
California  Gold  Rush  and  carries  this  history  into  the  twenty-first  century.  Today,  it  is 
the  only  producing,  traditional,  deep  vein  gold  mine  in  California.  Continued  successes 
in  what  was  once  the  riskiest  of  businesses  is  an  inspiring  trend  in  an  age  of  cynicism  as  it 
was  150  years  ago. 

Sixteen  To  One  is  the  arbitrary  ratio  of  the  number  of  ounces  of  silver  equal  in 
value  to  one  ounce  of  gold  in  the  bi-metallic  monetary  system  established  by  Portugal  in 
1688.  The  ratio  had  profound  effects  on  the  world’s  monetary  arrangements  for  many 
years,  and  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  1792.  The  Sixteen  To  One 
system  was  dropped  by  the  United  States  in  1 873,  enraging  the  silver  producers.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  advocated  a return  to  the  Sixteen  To  One  policy  in  his  presidential 
campaign  of  1 896,  claiming  that  the  inflationary  effect  of  flooding  the  market  with  silver 
{"Free  Silver")  would  benefit  the  common  man’s  ability  to  pay  his  debts.  However, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  William  McKinley,  the  issue  was  considered  dead  thereafter 
and  the  gold  standard  remained  firmly  in  place. 

In  February,  1934,  in  response  to  the  pressures  of  the  Depression,  the  government 
reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  59.06%  of  its  previous  amount  - increasing  the  price  of 
gold  from  $20.67  to  $35.00  per  ounce.  On  March  17,  1968,  the  London  Gold  Pool  was 
dissolved  and  the  United  States  went  off  the  gold  standard,  meaning  that  gold  was  no 
longer  a valid  support  for  paper  money  and  the  price  of  gold  would  now  fluctuate  with 
supply  and  demand  and  the  whims  of  “the  politicians”.  In  1975,  private  individuals  were 
allowed  to  own  gold.  Gold  prices  peaked  at  $850  an  ounce  in  1980,  followed  by  a low  of 
$284  an  ounce  to  $400  an  ounce  for  the  past  decade.  Recent  prices  of  gold  established  a 
new  low  of  approximately  $273.00  an  ounce. 

Underground  Gold  Miners  Museum  356  Main  Street  Alleghany,  CA  95910 

Web  site:  http://www.origsix.com 
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Q.  David  Bowers 

Bowers  and  Morena,  Inc.,  Auctions 
Lindesmith  & LaRiviere  Collections 
November  11-13,  1999 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  pp.  241-2. 

California  Small 
Denomination  Gold 

The  topic  of  small  denomination  California  gold  has  been 
intriguing  to  many  numismatists  for  a long  ume.  Denomina- 
tions and  values  are  but  three,  the  25f,  50?^,  and  $1.  Made  in 
both  round  and  octagonal  formats,  the  first  two  denomina- 
tions are  rather  plentiful,  while  the  dollar  is  scarce  in  octagonal 
form  and  ver)'  rare  in  round  format. 

Walter  Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio  have  di\aded  the  series  into 
several  issuing  periods,  reflected  in  the  text  used  here  (“BG” 
numbers).  In  brief,  and  with  allowance  for  exceptions.  Period 
I pieces  are  from  the  early  span  of  the  series  and  commence  in 
the  1850s.  Die  work  is  often  crude  (translation:  interesting),  the 
weight  of  gold  is  heatder  than  on  the  later  issues,  and  the 
Liberty  Head  is  the  design  of  choice,  although  other  motifs 
appeared  as  well.  Period  II  and  Period  III  issues  are  later  and 
include  the  Indian  Head  design. 

Numismatically  these  seem  to  have  first  appeared  in  print  in  the 
late  1850s  and  soon  caught  the  attention  of  M.W.  Dickeson, 
among  others.  Mfiiile  many  individuals  included  them  in  their 
cabinets — ^Virgil  Brand  being  one — the  first  detailed  studies  did  not 
take  place  until  die  1930s,  during  and  after  which  such  audiors  as 
Lee,  Bumie,  Doering,  Breen,  and  Gillio  each  added  informadon. 
Today  die  Breen-Gillio  text  is  the  standard,  aldiough  no  doubt  a 
reiised  edition  would  include  much  new  infomiation. 

The  market  has  been  widened  in  recent  times  by  several 
aspects,  some  of  which  may  be  desirable  and  others  not.  No 
question  that  listings  in  A Guide  Book  of  United.  States  Coins, 
these  by  basic  formats  and  types,  have  drawn  attention.  The 
encapsulation  of  examples  by  the  certification  sen'ices  has 
made  them  “tradable”  to  a wider  circle  of  buyers,  including 
people  who  might  be  afraid  to  purchase  without  a third  party 
guarantee.  However,  the  holders  in  which  such  pieces  are 
mounted  are  so  much  larger  than  the  coins  themselves  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  study  minute  details — such  as  the 
rims — carefully.  Perhaps  on  the  negative  side,  small  denomina- 
tion California  gold  coins  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
telemarketers  and  other  entrepreneurs  who  have  used  such 
terms  as  ranty  and  high  grade  to  sell  pieces  in  some  instances  for 
three,  four,  or  even  more  times  their  value  on  the  numismatic 
market. 

Viewed  objectively,  these  pieces  offer  a wide  panorama  of 
dates,  die  cutting  skills,  motifs,  and  varieties — which  through 
magnification  yield  many  opportunities  for  study  and  re- 
search. While  privately  minted  California  gold  coins  of  larger 
denominations  from  quarter  eagles  through  $50  pieces  typi- 
cally are  expensive  and  run  upwards  of  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  a representative  collec- 
tion of  small  denomination  gold  can  be  gathered  at  modest 
cost. 
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R.J.  Chandler,  8/12/99  © 8/16 


FRACTIONALS  AS  CIRCULATING  MONEY 


The  good  news  in  the  Summer  Brasher  Bulletin  that  Ron  Gillio  is 
redoing  the  Bible  of  Fractionals  led  me  summarize  incidental  contemporary 
evidence  that  shows  Californians  valued  First  Period  fractionals  not  as 
bangles,  but  as  small  coins.  The  fractionals  replaced  the  proverbial  “pinch 
of  dust,”  therefore  quenching  thirst  in  high-class  saloons,  and  extended  the 
range  of  California’s  private  gold  coinage  from  25  cents  to  $50.  In  sum,  all 
argue  against  jewelry: 

1 . The  composition  is  close  to  the  value  of  gold.  Period  I coins  equal  or 
surpass  privately-minted  $5s,  SlOs,  and  $20s.  Only  color  is  needed  for 
jewelry,  and  the  1870s  Period  II  fractionals  reinforce  this  point. 

Furthermore,  gold  fractionals  competed  with  silver  coin,  where  silver 
coins  of  approximate  size  had  equal  value  regardless  of  bullion  content. 
Writing  about  conditions  in  the  flush  times  of  1851  from  the  long 
perspective  of  1 854,  journalists  Frank  Soule,  John  H.  Gihon,  both  ‘49ers, 
and  James  Nisbet  (who  arrived  in  1852)  declared,  “Specimens  of  nearly 
all  the  coinage  of  the  civilized  world  were  in  constant  circulation. 
Approximate  values  were  bestowed  upon  the  pieces,  and  if  any  like  the 
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mark,  they  readily  passed  current.  The  English  shilling  [24.2  cents],  the 
American  quarter-dollar  [25],  the  French  franc  [18.6],  the  Mexican 
double-real  [25]  were  all  of  the  same  value;  so  likewise  were  the  English 
crown  [$1.21],  the  French  five-franc  piece  [93],  and  the  American  or 
Mexican  dollar  [100].  It  did  not  matter  although  some  were  twenty-five 
percent  more  worth  and  others.  Four  single  francs  [74.4]  were  quite  as 
good  as  the  English  five-shilling  piece  [Si. 21].”  Gold  production 
reached  its  zenith  in  1852,  when  the  first  fractional  appeared,  at  $81 
million,  measured  at  the  coining  value  of  $20.67  per  troy  ounce,  and 
equivilent  to  4 million  troy  ounces  or  135  tons.  [The  Aimals  of  San 
Francisco.  363;  “Legal  Value  of  Foreign  Coin”  in  booksellers  Josiah  J. 
LeCount  & Charles  L.  Strong’s  San  Francisco  City  Directory  for  the 
Year  1854  0853).  229. 

2.  In  August  1 852,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  recorded  the  reception  of  “a 
[round]  gold  half  dollar,  California  money”  [BG  401, 407,  426,  or  427] 
per  the  San  Francisco  Alta  California.  August  25. 

3.  The  Winfield  Scott  wrecked  December  2,  1853,  held  at  least  3 Frontier- 
Deviercy  octagonal  half  dollars  (BG  302). 

4.  Showing  ready  availability  in  gold  regions,  miners  Smith  and  P.J.  Norton 
at  Beals  Bar,  Placer  county  sent  their  children  “some  gold  half  dollars,” 
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and  Norton  inquired  about  their  reception  on  February  9,  1854  (Brasher 
Bulletin.  Fall  1998). 


5.  San  Franciscan  Mary  Bonestell  sent  on  March  15,  1855,  to  Maine  “a  little 
gold  piece  for  mother”  as  a souvenir  coin  (Brasher  Bulletin.  Summer 
1999).  These  had  value  as  souvenirs  only  because  they  were  actual  25 
and  50  cent  coins  and  not  some  fantesy  item.  Similiarly,  Californians 
sent  Chinese  coins  to  the  folks  at  home. 

6.  John  S.  Dye’s  1855  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  Chart  Manual  shows  an 
octagonal  California  dollar  [BG  504]  worth  98  cents,  and  a round  half- 
dollar  (BG  430)  worth  48  cents,  as  coins  (Breen-Gillio,  p.  50). 

7.  More  pocket  change:  The  Central  America,  which  sank  off  the  Carolinas 
on  September  12,  1857,  held  at  least  two  of  Antione  Louis  Nouizillet’s 
octagonal  1856  quarters  (BG  1 1 1),  as  indicated  by  a photograph  in 
Tommy  Thompson’s — the  president  of  the  Columbus-American 
Discovery  Group,  America’s  Lost  Treasure:  A Pictorial  Chronicle  of  the 
Sinking  and  Recovery  of  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Central 
America,  The  Ship  of  Gold  ("19981.  120.] 
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8.  Professor  Robert  H.  Lande’s  convincing  studies  of  the  Professional  Coin 
Grading  Service  population  reports  “give  support”  to  Period  I pieces 
circulating  as  coin  (Brasher  Bulletin.  Summer  1 998). 


Josiah  J.  LeCount  & Charles  L.  Strong’s 
San  Francisco  City  Directory  for  the  Year  1854 


j advertisutgdepartmbnt.  47 

I — 

' GAIME,  GUILLEMOT  & Co. 

i 103  HIoaatgoiBiery  street, 

i 

I o X js  o o, 

I IMPORTERS  OF 

Idimonds,  rich  jewelry, 

i a®. 

I MANUFACTORY: 

I 481  Broadway,  Mew  York,  and  Paris. 

i . .. — 


Baggett,  Joseph  & Co.,  San  Francisco  Business  Directory 
for  the  Year  Commencing  January  1,  1856.  157. 


-A..  0<0- 

WATCHMAKERS  AND  JEWELERS,! 

No.  142  Keamy  street,  near  Sacramento. 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  &c.,  carefully  repaired  and  sold  at  low  rates. 
BEATTTIFirL  STOCK  OF  FDJE  QTTABTZ  JEWELRY. 

WASCSM  A 


— AUD— 


\\Lm 


5' 


No.  177  Washington  Street,  Marble  Building, 

BETWEEN  MONTGOMERY  AND  KEAENT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

i^AU  kinds  of  California  Jerrelry  and  Diamond  Work  manufactured  to  order,  and  warranted  to? 
Sk  give  satisfaction.  i 

Watches  Cleaned  and  Eepaired  at  the  Lowest  Bates,  and  Work  Warranted.  J 
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PERIOD  1, 1852-1856:  FRACTIONAL  PRODUCERS 


PIERRE  FRONTIER  & 

EUGENE  DEVIERCY 

25  Octagonal 
25  Round 

50  Octagonal 
50  Round 

For  Deriberpe  & Nouizillet 
For  Gaime,  Guillemot  &Co. 

$1  Octagonal 
$1  Round 


ANTIONE  LOUIS 
NOUIZILLET 

25  Octagonal 
25  Round 

50  Octagonal 
50  Round 

$1  Octagonal 


MORRIS  JORDAN 

25  Round 

M.  DERIBERPE 

50  Round 
$1  Octagonal 

UNKNOWN  I 

50  Round 

UNKNOWN  II 

50  Round 
$1  Octagonal 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x(?) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

For  G,G&Co. 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

X 

X 

X 

x(?) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1852  1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

X 


X X 

X X 


X 


X 

X 
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In  fact,  the  argument  that  Period  I and  Period  II  coins  until  1870  were 
merely  souvenirs  and  jewelry  proves  to  be  only  reasoned  speculation. 
Twenty-five  to  thirty  years  after  Period  I ended  and  an  entire  generation 
later,  San  Francisco  papers  commented  on  private  Gold  Rush  coinage.  One, 
unidentified  in  a scrapbook,  asserted  on  August  28,  1881: 

“An  ‘eight-square’  gold  dollar  of  1854  was  also  coined.  The  obverse 
had  upon  it,  ‘California  Gold,  1854’  under  which  was  the  spread  eagle,  and 
the  words,  ‘One  Dollar.’  The  reverse  had  the  legend,  “1  dollar  1854,’  within 
a beaded  circle,  and  around  the  margin  were  the  words  ‘California  Gold.’ 

The  coin  was  a pretty  one,  but  did  not  obtain  a large  circulation.” 

The  observations  about  actual  circulation  are  intriguing.  The  writer 
though,  did  not  handle  any  coins,  but  perhaps  viewed  mounted  examples. 

He  described  two  reverses;  the  obverses  displayed  Liberty.  The  eagle  dollar 
is  Frontier  & Deviercy’s  (BG  504),  while  the  second  fits  Frontier  & 
Deviercy’s  (BG  506-509)  or  M.  Deriberpe’s  “Deri”  dollars  (BG  527-528). 
Continuing  he  says,  “Of  the  irregular  and  round  gold  California  half  dollars 
little  need  be  said  save  that  they  were  issued  mainly  by  jewelry  firms,  and 
were  not  circulated.” 

Another  paper,  likewise  not  identified,  on  March  1,  1888,  remarked: 
“The  gold  half  and  quarter  dollar  pieces  were  miniature  copies  of  the 
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octagonal  slug,  and  were  never  in  actual  circulation.  They  were  regarded 
rather  as  curiosities  or  as  charms  for  the  bracelet  and  watch-chain.” 

Remarkably,  this  journalistic  interest  precedes  serious  numismatic 
inquiry.  Q.  David  Bowers,  in  The  Treasure  Ship  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan 
(1999),  114-115,  reveals  that  no  nineteenth  century  numismatists  in  San 
Francisco  or  elsewhere  had  the  slightest  interest  in  San  Francisco  or  Carson 
City  minted  coins  as  such.  Furthermore,  national  interest  in  regional 
coinage,  as  exemplified  by  something  so  basic  as  United  States  mint  marks, 
came  in  1893,  and  concern  about  condition  appeared  even  later.  Private 
gold  waited  until  the  twentieth  century  for  the  work  of  Edgar  Adams  (1913). 
See  Bowers’  incredulous  discussion  in  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage 
as  Illustrated  bv  the  Garrett  Collection  (1979),  49-52. 

However,  California  had  a booming  souvenir  business  by  1856,  when 
the  United  States  Branch  Mint  came  into  full  production  and  private  minters 
ceased  coining.  In  mid- April  1856,  the  Alta  California  carried  a standing 
advertisement  by  jewelers  Samuel  Barrett  and  Robert  Sherwood: 

GOING  HOME  ON  NEXT  STEAMER? 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  ABOUT  TO  VISIT 
their  FRIENDS  AT  THE  EAST,  should  call  and 
see  our  superb  assortment  of 
QUARTZ  JEWELRY. 

What  can  be  more  suitable  for  a Friend  at  Home  than  a 
QUARTZ  CANE-HEAD, 

SEAL,  RING,  BRACELET, 
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EAR-RINGS, 
or  set  of 

Sleeve-Buttons  or  Studs? 

We  were  the  first  in  introducing  this  beautiful  branch  of 
CALIFORNIA  ART, 

And  though  we  continue  to  employ  none  but  first  rate 
Artisans,  the  reduced  price  of  labor  now  enables  us  to  sell  at 

Very  Low  Rates! 

BARRETT  & SHERWOOD 

MARK  THE  NO.— 135  Montgomery  Street,  bet.  Clay  and  Commercial  Sts. 

If  jewelers  made  small  denomination  coins  as  jewelry  or  souvenirs  of 
California  gold  easily  sent  home,  what  happened  to  demand  in  1857  and 
1858?  The  end  of  the  first  period  of  ffactionals  in  1856  coincides  with  the 
demise  of  private  California  gold  coinage  of  all  denominations. 

Three  years  later,  jewelers  were  at  work  again.  Certainly  the  light 
weight,  poorly  designed  coins  Pierre  Frontier  & Eugene  Deviercy  struck  in 
1859  support  the  coins-as-jewelry  theory.  The  United  States  Mint  Report 
for  1863,  which  Bowers  conveniently  supplies,  p.  85,  states  that  the  1859  50 
and  2 5 -cent  pieces  had  values  of  only  1 1 and  6 V2  cents  respectfully!  This 
firm  waited  until  1866  before  producing  coins  in  quantity,  and  Jack 
Totheroh’s  perceptive  analysis  (Brasher  Bulletin.  Fall  1998)  reveals  Frontier 
& Deviercy  pieces  had  the  lowest  circulating  rate  of  any  fractional. 

In  1860,  souvenir  fractional  more  valuable  and  professional 
appeared.  Robert  B.  Gray’s  successor  firm  continued  the  fine  work  of 
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Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet,  and,  according  to  Jay  Roe,  his  coins  contained 
about  70  percent  gold  and  30  percent  silver.  Although  oranger  in  color,  my 
octagonal  1867  Gray  sandwich  coin  (BG  741)  appears  to  be  the  same 
thickness  and  size  as  my  1854  Nouizillet  quarter  (BG  109) 

Here  I would  like  to  ask.  Has  anyone  recently  assayed  any  of  Gray’s 
coins,  or  does  someone  have  any  of  so  little  numismatic  value  that  they 
would  donate  them  for  assay?  Perhaps  in  late  1860,  Daniel  M.  Hodges  used 
the  same  printing  plates  for  his  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  Chart  Manual  as  John 
Dye  did  in  1855  (Breen  and  Gillio,  p.  51).  However,  to  warn  his  customers, 
counterfeit-detector  Hodges  changed  the  two  digits  denoting  value  to  reflect 
the  worth  of  Gray’s  coinage  at  65  cents  per  $1. 

Again,  a gap  opens  with  two  years,  1861  and  1862,  without  new 
coins.  Could  a demand  for  souvenirs  and  jewelry  be  turned  off  and  on  so 
easily?  Obviously,  customers  were  not  rushing  to  buy  these  bangles.  The 
market  needed  another  element. 

In  late  1861  during  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  Government 
suspended  specie  payments  and  issued  treasury  notes,  causing  inflation  to 
drive  silver  and  copper  coins  out  of  circulation.  As  in  the  Panic  of  1837, 
Eastern  merchants  struck  millions  of  copper  penny-size  tokens.  Californians, 
as  they  had  done  since  the  Days  of  ’49,  had  their  own  solution. 
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The  Golden  State  passed  laws  keeping  preserving  metallic  money. 

The  mercantile  Alta  California  remarked  on  July  30,  1862,  gold  would 
remain  “the  sole  standard  of  value.  To  urge  people,  as  a patriotic  act,”  the 
paper  continued,  “to  receive  [greenbacks]  for  more  than  their  real  value,  is 
the  merest  absurdity.”  As  an  example  of  public  temper,  on  February  4, 

1 864,  the  assistant  treasurer  attempted  to  give  the  glories  of  greens  at  a mass 
meeting  called  to  gloat  over  gold.  Angry  San  Franciscans  chased  him  out  of 


the  building  yelling,  “Hang  him!”  “Hang  him!” 


A brief  table  illustrates  the  effect  of  war  news  on  the  price  of 


government  paper  in  the  California  gold  coinage  market: 


GREENBACKS  IN  CENTS.  PER  $1.00  GOLD 


YEAR 

JANUARY 

JULY 

1862 

98 

87 

1863 

69 

77 

1864 

64 

39 

1865 

46 

70 

1866 

71 

66 

1867 

74 

72 

YEAR 

JANUARY 

JULY 

1868 

72 

69 

1869 

74 

74 

1870 

83 

85 

1871 

90 

89 

1872 

92 

88 

1873 

88 

86 

4.L.L  KIL.LS  31UST  BE  PAID  GOLD  AND  .ML.VER  COIN,  OR  IN  GREENBACKS  AX  THE  MARKET  RATES. 


(gy 


ofKOWUSKY&SOJI, 


Dry  Goud.s^  Ulothiug^  BuoU  and  >Shue-^-^  Groceries^  Liquors^  Cigars^  etc. 
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In  this  era  of  depreciated  paper,  25  and  50-cent  fractionals  emerged 
again.  Mint  production  figures  show  silver  half-dollars  to  be  the  favorite 
payroll  coin,  while  the  national  crisis  put  pressure  on  all  small  coinage.  In 
1863,  chemical  metallurgist  Robert  Gray  resumed  coining  at  a value 


approximating  Government  currency,  and  in  1864  and  1865,  much  higher. 
Only  in  1870  did  greenbacks  jump  ahead  of  Gray’s  coins.  The  result.  Jack 
Totheroh  shows,  is  that  the  percentage  of  Gray  coins  “in  a circulated 
condition  [is]  virtually  equal  to  those  of  Period  I.”  (Summer  1999,  32). 


PERIOD  II,  1859-1871 


YEARS  FRONTIER  & DEVIERCY  AND  ROBERT  GRAY  PRODUCED  COINS 

1859  1860  * 1863  1864  1865  1866  1867  1868  1869  1870  1871 


FRONTIER  & 
DEVIERCY 

25  Octagonal  x 

25  Round  x 


50  Octagonal  x 

50  Round  x 


X 


X 

X 


XXX 

XXX 


$1  Octagonal  x x 

$1  Round 


X 

X 


1859  1860  * 1863  1864  1865  1866  1867  1868  1869  1870  1871 
ROBERT  B.  GRAY 


25  Octagonal 
25  Round 


X 

X 


X X X X X 

X I X X X 


X 


XXX 

XXX 


50  Octagonal 
50  Round 


X 


X 

X 


X X 


X X 

X X 


$1  Octagonal 
$1  Round 


X X 


X X 

X X 
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San  Francisco  Directory.  October  1863 


ELECTRO  METALLURGICAL  WORKS. 

This  Companv,  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Gris- 
wold, L.  A.  Kelley,  R.  B.  Gray,  and  B.  R.  Norton, 
have  an  establishment  at  No.  616  Merchant  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  devoted  to  the 
reduction  and  assaying  of  ores — the  amalgamating 
process  being  faciliUited  by  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity from  a very  powerful  battery,  connecting 
with' Varney’s  and  Taylor’s  pans.  By  this  process, 
it  is  said,  that  not  even  the  minutest  particle  of  the 
precious  metals  is  lost. 


xlvi  PACIFIC  COAST  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY.  1871 


SCanufactnrers  and  Importer*  of 

PmiS  JEWEIaRY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  COIN, 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 

WA.TCH  CO. 

616  MERCHANT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


However,  the  times  they  were  a-changin’.  On  May  10,  1869,  iron 
rails  joined  the  continent,  while  the  war  and  industrialization  made  fortunes 
for  some.  Tourism  became  big  business  and  the  fabled  city  of  gold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  now  opulent  with  Comstock  silver,  became  a prized 
destination.  Overland  guides,  city  narratives,  and  the  luxurious  Palace, 
Grand,  and  Baldwin  hotels  appeared  in  San  Francisco.  Wealthy  sightseers 
could  purchase  distinctive  California  trinkets  including  mammoth-plate  and 
stereo  photographs,  currency  issued  by  His  Majesty  Norton  I,  Emperor  of 
the  United  States — and  miniature  gold  coins  for  jewelry. 

Jack  Totheroh  rightly  divides  Period  II  into  two  parts,  a coinage  one 
ending  in  1871,  and  a primarily  jewelry  era  beginning  in  1872.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  overlap.  I have  a round  1870  Gray  quarter  (BG  835)  made 
into  a stud,  which  seems  thinner  than  my  1854  Nouizillet  (BG  224),  and  not 
as  good  workmanship  as  my  octagonal  1867  Gray  (BG  741).  When  the  fad 
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for  jewelry  took  off,  fractionals  became  much  thinner  my  25-cent  1873 
Indian  head  (BG  794)  tie  pin  indicates,  and  less  acceptable  as  money. 
However,  this  exhausts  my  small  collection.  Those  with  good  holdings  for 
the  1870s  and  1880s  ought  to  do  analysis  and  comparison. 

David  Bowers  reasoned  comments  IBrother  Jonathan.  84-85)  sum  up 
the  circulating  coin  case  for  Period  I and  1860s  Period  II  Robert  Gray 
fractionals:  “It  is  certain  that  they  were  used  to  some  extent,  [and]  no  doubt, 
they  were  a convenience  in  trade.”  The  demand  for  souvenirs  and  jewelry 
was  not  enough  to  keep  fractionals  in  production.  Period  I coins  contained  a 
gold  content  allowing  them  to  circulate  at  par,  while  Gray’s  Period  II  ones 
coincided  with  a depreciated  Federal  currency.  Only  tourists  in  the  1870s 


could  support  production  of  a low  gold  value  merchandise. 


Robert  J.  Chandler 
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They're  Ugly,  So  They  Were  Probably  Used  As  Money: 
Observing  California  Small  Denomination  Gold  Coins 


Prof.  Robert  H.  Lande 


Collectors  of  early  California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins 
have  to  face  some  unpleasant  facts.  Most  of  these  coins  are  -- 
well,  we  could  be  polite  and  call  their  designs  plain,  sparse, 
minimalist,  unadorned,  or  basic.  Or  we  could  be  nasty  and  call 
them  boring,  repetitive  and  ugly.  Regardless  of  the  labels  used, 
however,  these  characteristics  are  further  evidence  that  the 
Period  1 pieces,  at  least,  actually  circulated  as  money. 

If  you  were  a prospective  maker  of  these  pieces  and  intended 
to  strike  them  for  jewelry,  souvenirs,  or  pocket  pieces,  how 
would  you  design  them?  Would  you  strike  plain  and  (sometimes) 
relatively  crude  pieces  that  were  very  similar  to  every  other 
existing  California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coin,  varying  only  in 
such  characteristics  as  the  location  of  stars  or  whether  "dollar" 
was  abbreviated?  Or  would  you  instead  try  to  sharply 
differentiate  your  design,  and  to  compete  by  trying  to  design 
more  beautiful  features  on  your  piece,  to  make  your  creation  a 
work  of  art  that  would  be  more  appealing  for  use  in  jewelry  or  as 
a romantic  souvenir  of  California? 

The  January  1999  PCGS  Report  lists  4070  Period  1 California 
Small  Denomination  Gold  coins.  Of  these  only  174  - or  4%  - 
contain  an  esthetically  appealing  eagle  or  other  design  feature. 

Another  way  to  express  this  is  to  note  that  96%  of  Period  1 
pieces  have  remarkably  similar  and  Spartan  designs.  As 
collectors  of  this  series  know,  on  the  obverse  they  typically 
feature  a head  of  Liberty  and  some  simple  stars,  while  on  the 
reverse  they  usually  have  a denomination,  date,  wreath  or  beads, 
and  sometimes  the  legend,  "California  Gold". 

Moreover,  many  were  struck  weakly  or  poorly.  Some  have  die 
cracks,  planchet  laminations,  or  cuds.  Some  were  struck  from 
dies  that  were  so  worn  that,  after  repolishing,  important  design 
features  can  barely  be  seen,  noses  seem  to  be  broken,  etc.  While 
some  minters  seemed  to  have  had  a great  deal  of  pride  in  their 
work,  others  used  their  dies  as  long  as  possible,  keeping  them 
functioning  - or  barely  functioning  - as  long  as  they  could  with 
little  regard  for  ascetics.  (My  nominee  for  the  types  least 
likely  to  have  been  struck  for  use  as  jewelry  are  BG  104  and  BG 
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107.  There  are,  however,  a large  number  of  types  for  which  a 
late  die  state  with  a die  crack,  planchet  defect,  and  cud  can 
look  even  worse.) 

It  would  only  be  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration  to  conclude 
that  Period  1 pieces  reflect  a siege  mentality.  They  were  good 
enough  to  meet  an  shortage  of  small  change,  and  better  than  a 
pinch  of  gold  dust.  Forget  about  aesthetics.  Forget  about 
striking  coins  as  nice  as  the  regular  issue  United  States  (or 
Mexican)  coinage  that  was  circulating  at  the  time.  These  high 
standards  simply  were  not  necessary.  They  were  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  were  good  enough. 

The  fact  that  96%  of  the  Period  1 coins  are  so  similar  is 
further  evidence  that  they  were  intended  as  money,  not  jewelry. 
For,  once  some  of  them  had  been  accepted  as  money,  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  minters  to  strike  pieces  that  were  similar  to 
the  previously  issued  and  accepted  pieces.  This  would  help  to 
insure  that  the  new  pieces  would  also  be  accepted  as  money.  By 
contrast,  the  incentive  on  the  part  of  a jewelry  maker  would  be 
to  differentiate  its  pieces,  to  come  up  with  ever  more  beautiful 
and  memorable  designs  that  people  would  prefer  over  the  other 
designs  that  could  be  made  into  jewelry. 

In  other  words,  similarity  (like  plainness  and  low  quality) 
implies  use  as  money,  while  differentiation  (like  beauty  and  high 
quality)  implies  jewelry. 

Further,  45  of  the  Period  1 types  are  not  inscribed  with  the 
romantic  words  "California  Gold"!  Nor  do  they  even  say 
"California"  or  "Cal"!  This  is  also  true  for  172  of  the  Period  2 
types.  Surely  something  issued  merely  as  a souvenir  of  the 
California  Gold  Rush  would  say  "California  Gold"  on  it  to  impress 
the  folks  back  East.  By  contrast,  if  people  were  going  to  use 
the  pieces  for  money,  they  would  not  care  as  much  whether  the 
word  "California"  v;as  not  mentioned.  They  knew  where  the  pieces 
came  from,  and  did  not  care  what  was  on  the  coins  so  long  as  they 
contained  a decent  amount  of  gold. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  collectors  the  most  beautiful  and 
distinctive  design  of  the  entire  series  is  the  BG  435  "arms  of 
California"  piece.  It  is  so  different  from  all  of  the  regular 
issue  United  States  coins  of  the  period  and  also  from  the  other 
Period  1 pieces  that  it  is  almost  an  oddity.  And,  of  course,  it 
is  inscribed  with  the  legend,  "California  Gold."  It  would  indeed 
be  ironic  if  this  widely  desired  variety  was  intended  to  be  used 
and  was  used,  only  as  jewelry  and  pocket  pieces,  while  its  plain 
and  less  valuable  cousins  actually  circulated  as  the  small  change 
of  the  gold  rush  period. 
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By  contrast,  the  Period  1 eagle  reverse  octagonal 
dollars  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  $50.00  "slugs"  that  were 
the  dominant  medium  of  exchange  of  the  period  in  California.  For 
this  reason  it  would  have  been  extremely  logical  for  private 
minters  who  were  trying  to  issue  pieces  that  would  be  accepted  as 
money  to  use  an  eagle  reverse  design.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  a comparison  of  the  percentages  of  eagle  and  non- 
eagle Period  1 octagonal  dollars  that  were  graded  by  PCGS  as 
being  in  circulated  condition.  As  of  January  1999,  overall  68.6 
of  the  Period  1 non-eagle  reverse  octagonal  dollars  that  PCGS  had 
graded  were  judged  to  be  in  circulated  condition.  A similar 
percentage  of  the  Period  1 dollars  with  an  eagle  reverses  - 63.5% 
- were  graded  as  circulated.  This  implies  that  the  Period  1 
octagonal  dollars  with  eagle  reverses,  like  the  other  Period  1 
octagonal  dollars,  were  struck  for  circulation  and  did  circulate. 

As  readers  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin  know,  the  conventional 
wisdom  is  that  while  the  Period  1 pieces  were  probably  used  as 
money,  many  or  all  of  the  Period  2 pieces  were  made  to  be 
souvenirs  of  California,  or  for  use  as  jewelry.  This  conclusion 
is  reenforced  by  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  Period  2 issues,  which 
often  have  strikingly  artistic  Indian  head  designs,  which  would 
romantically  evoke  the  West  to  Easterners,  or  historically 
significant  George  Washington  heads. 

Indian  head  designs  had  been  used  on  regular  issue  U.S. 

$1.00  and  $3.00  pieces  starting  in  1854  (up  until  that  point 
virtually  every  U.S.  regular  issue  coin  had  a Liberty  head 
design.)  So  an  Indian  head  on  a circulating  California  Small 
Denomination  Gold  coin  starting  in  1872  (some  were  back  dated) 
could  have  been  plausible  to  the  citizens  of  California. 

While  it  is  possible  that  some  Indian  head  designs 
circulated,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  any  Washington  head 
coins  circulated.  George  Washington  had  never  before  been  used 
on  a regular  issue  circulating  United  States  coin.  It  might  be 
significant  that,  of  the  25  cent  and  50  cent  pieces  that  have 
been  certified  by  PCGS,  24.1%  of  the  Period  1 pieces  were  graded 
by  PCGS  as  being  in  circulated  condition,  as  were  17.0%  of  the 
Period  2 pieces,  while  only  12.1%  of  the  Washington  Head  pieces 
were  so  graded.  Moreover,  since  pieces  that  never  circulated 
nevertheless  can  be  graded  as  AU,  it  is  interesting  that  .8%  of 
these  Period  1 pieces  were  graded  as  XF  of  lower,  as  were  .5%  of 
the  Period  2 pieces.  But  none  of  the  Washington  head  pieces  were 
graded  as  XF  or  below.  And  every  Washington  head  piece  is 
inscribed  with  "Cal."  All  of  this  is  consistent  with  the 
conjecture  that  the  Washington  head  pieces,  and  perhaps  the 
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Indian  head  pieces,  were  issued  as  souvenirs  or  jewelry  pieces 
rather  than  as  money. 

By  contrast,  some  Period  2 pieces  used  the  plain,  minimalist 
approach  of  the  Period  1 pieces.  They  employed  a Liberty  head 
design  and  did  not  mention  "California".  This  is  especially  true 
of  many  pieces  issued  by  Frontier  & Diviercy  and  by  Gray.  One 
could  speculate  that  some  of  these  Period  2 pieces  might  have 
been  issued  as  a medium  of  exchange  rather  than  as  jewelry  or 
souvenirs . 

In  summary,  the  fact  that  most  Period  1 issues,  and  some 
Period  2 issues,  (1)  are  simple  and  basic  in  design;  (2)  have  a 
Liberty  head;  (3)  are  similar  to  one  another;  (4)  often  are 
poorly  struck;  and  (5)  often  don't  mention  "California",  is 
further  evidence  that  these  pieces  probably  were  made  to 
circulate  as  money.  This  is  only  evidence,  however.  It  is 
certainly  not  proof  of  anything.  And  it  should  go  without  saying 
that  it  should  be  considered  together  with  all  of  the  other 
evidence  as  to  whether  these  issues  were  actually  used  as  coins. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  ironic  that  some  factors  that  might 
inhibit  some  collectors'  desires  to  collect  California  Small 
Denomination  Gold  coins  are  the  plain,  unattractive,  and 
repetitive  appearance  of  most  of  the  types.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  96%  of  the  Period  1 issues.  They  certainly  are  not  the 
prettiest  U.S.  coins  ever  struck.  But  the  heady  days  of  the  Gold 
Rush  were  not  the  times  for  carefully  chosen  aesthetics.  Their 
designs  are  testimony  to  their  times  and  to  the  tasks  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform. 


Postscript  --  There  is  one  important  aspect  of  the  appearance  of 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins  that  greatly  puzzles  me. 

If  many  were  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  why  were  some  of 
the  issues  octagonal,  rather  than  round  like  regular  issue  United 
States  money?  Were  octagonal  pieces  supposed  to  be  evocative  of 
the  $50.00  slugs  that  were  the  dominant  medium  of  coinage  in 
California  at  the  times?  Were  they  thought  to  be  easier  to 
handle  or  harder  to  loose?  Alternatively,  were  the  octagonal 
varieties  more  likely  than  the  round  pieces  to  have  been  issued 
as  souvenirs  or  jewelry,  rather  than  as  money?  I would  be 
appreciative  if  interested  readers  could  share  their  thoughts  on 
this  topic  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin. 
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Supporting  F>ideiicc 

By  Mike  Locke 

In  Volume  10  H2  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin  Robert  Lande  provided  some  circumstantial 
evidence  that  some  period  2 California  small  denomination  gold  coins  circulated.  In 
Volume  10  #3  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin  Jack  Tothcroh  provided  further  evidence  that  the 
coins  issued  by  Robert  B.  Gray  circulated,  and  asked  for  further  research  of  primary 
sources  from  the  period. 

1 recently  acquired  a copy  oi'  Das  Bitch  der  Goldmuenzen  (the  book  of  gold  coins)  edited 
by  Adolf  Henze,  Leipzig,  circa  1872.  The  text  of  this  german  language  book  is  very  terse. 
The  introduction  consists  of  a quotation  of  the  law  of  November  24,  1871,  which  defines 
the  decimal  currency  of  Germany.  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  valuation  tables 
and  illustrations.  I'he  illustrations  are  of  ordinary  circulating  gold  coins  dated  from  about 
1 850  through  1 872.  Page  36  of  this  book  begins  the  section  titled  “Vereinigte  Staaten 
von  Nord-America'’  (United  States  of  North  America).  In  this  section  there  are  embossed 
illustrations  of  Federal  issues  of  $20,  $10,  $5,  $3,  $2.50,  and  $1,  and  well  as  impressions 
of  5 varieties  of  coins  issued  by  Robert  Gray.  No  varieties  of  issues  of  other  California 
small  denomination  coin  manufacturers  are  present.  The  coins  illustrated  arc 

• BG835A 

• BG761 

• BG922 

• BG1024? 

• BGl  109  with  the  obverse  die  split  vertically  in  half 

Since  this  type  of  print  is  made  directly  from  the  coins,  the  varieties  are  reliably 
identifiable.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  of  the  round  half  dollar  is  blurred,  making  the 
variety  identification  questionable.  The  valuations  are  listed  as 

• Quarter  dollar;  1 Mark  4 Pf 

• Half  dollar:  2 Mark  8 Pf 

• One  dollar:  4 Mark  1 6Pf 

A Federal  gold  $1  is  shown  paired  with  the  BGl  109  and  valued  on  par.  It  is  clear  that 
Adolf  Henze  was  indicating  that  these  private  issue  coins  were  to  be  valued  on  par  with 
USA  federal  issues.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  book  that  the  California  small 
denomination  gold  coins  are  private  issues. 

In  addition  to  the  book  described  above,  1 also  have  a copy  of  Municipal  Reports.  San 
Francisco  1873-74.  On  page  136,  under  the  title  “Schedule  “11.”  Unclaimed  Money  and 
other  Property  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Police  to  June  30"’,  1 874”  is  listed  item  1 1 1 
“Frank  Wallace,  Januaiy'  11,1  874,  twelve  live  cent  nickels  and  gold  quarter  dollar." 

Since  there  is  no  further  description,  this  information  is  of  little  use  except  to  note  that  the 
gold  quarter  dollar  was  grouped  with  ordinary  pocket  change. 
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The  period  1 California  Fractional  Gold  Inventory  of  the  ANS 

IMuseum 

A rarity  discovered 
By  Mike  Locke 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  Museum  has  one  of  the  largest  collections  ofcoins 
existant.  Included  in  this  collection  are  49  pieces  of  period  I California  fractional  gold. 
Below  is  a list  of  the  current  inventory  by  BC3  number  along  with  the  weight  of  each  piece 
and  other  notes  of  interest. 

fhesc  coins  were  donated  to  the  museum  in  the  1907  to  1980  time  frame. 

B(il05  0.27  grams  DSII 

BG105  0.27  grams  too  rough  to  determine  die  state 

BG105  0.27  grams  DSIV,  rust  polished  out  as  seen  on  PCAG  6/87:1369 

BG106  0.27  grams  DSII  rust  light.  All  BG106  .seen  were  struck  with  a broken  collar. 

BG106  0.25  grams  DSII  rust  heavy 

BG 107  0.22  grams  DSI 

BG107  0.24  grams  DSI,  delamination  on  obverse 
BG107  0.18  grams  DSII  both  dies  clashed 
BG107  0.21  grams  DSII  obverse  clash  faint 

BGl  10  0.27  grams  DSII  holed  and  bent.  Has  same  strike  throughs  on  face  as  the  other 
BGl  10  DSlIs  that  have  been  seen. 

BGl  1 1 0.31  grams  DSI,  obv  perfect  without  broken  nose.  Many  strike  thoughs  on  face. 
BGl  1 1 0.29  grams  DSI II,  broken  nose,  bow  ends  weak. 

BG204  0.29  grams  missattributed  as  BG223 
BG22I  0.30  grams  DSI  slightly  bent 

B(j222  0.30  grams  pre-DSl  die  Haw  at  rim  between  stars  3 & 4,  .satin  luster 

BG222  0.27  grams  DSII  crack  closes  wreath,  all  berries  present,  f aint  crack  at  star  1 . 

BG222  0.27  grams  DSIV  heavy  crack  at  star  1 . Rim  filed  at  K 1 1 

B(i222  0.28  grams  DSV  cud  at  star  I 

BG229  0.27  grams  DSIII  obverse  shattered  from  stars  6-10 

BG302  0.55  grams  DSI 

BG304  0.57  grams  DSII,  rust  polished  out  of  Helds.  I loled. 

BG3  1 1 0.52  grams  DSIII,  cud  at  star  7 

BG401  0.64  grams  pre-DSl  with  die  line  above  date  and  higher  rebel' bow  ends 

BG401  0.67  grams  DSII,  multiple  small  rim  breaks 

BG40I  0.69  grams  DSII  ex  jewel 

BG401  0.61  grams  DSIII,  rim  breaks  join  together 

BG407  0.65  grams  DSII 

BG4I  7 0.54  grams  DSI,  no  cud  between  stars  2 and  3 
BG421  0.48  grams  DSII,  bne  rust  on  head. 
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IKJ422A  0.53  grunis  sec  picture,  Incompletely  reeded  edf»e,  coin  orientation. 

1Kj428  0.60  grams  1)S1  pcri'cct  dies 
IKi428  0.57  grams  DSll  faint  crack  on  reverse 
lKi429  0.57  grams  DSll 

BCj429  0.59  grams  DSll,  crack  rim  to  star  2,  crack  on  face  deeper  than  the  coin  ahove 

BG430  0.63  grams  DSI 

B0431  0.54  grams  DSI  reverse  perfect 

BG435  0.55  grams  rev  rim  cud  at  K9 

BG435  0.55  grams  rev  rim  cud  at  K9 

BG50I  1.22  grams  DSI  holed,  stars  1,2,  8-13  double  punched,  crack  rim  through  “Gold”, 
die  line  under  “1,11”’ 

BG501  1.12  grams  DSll,  dies  repolished  making  the  Haws  of  DSI  faint  or  none.xistant. 
Breen’s  picture. 

BG504  1.15  grams  DSI  solder  on  reverse 

B(i504  1.15  grams  DSI  holed  and  plugged 

BG504  1.16  grams  DSll  crack  through  left  reverse  star 

BG504  1 .08  grams  DSlll  crack  spans  die,  faint  crack  on  obverse  field  to  adams  apple 

BG5 15  1.16  grams  ex  Jewel 

BG5 18  1.14  grams  DSlll,  strike  weak 

BG531  1.07  grams 

BG533  0.76  grams  pre-DSl  weak  strike,  lump  above  “Dollar”,  wreath  intact 
B(}533  0.88  grams 

BG533  0.86  grams  DSll?  crack  rim  to  star  5 

Photo  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  The  inventory 
number  of  this  coin  is  ANS  0000.999.301 80. 
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California  Small  Denomination  Gold  Coins; 

A Brief  Overview  and  Recent  Auction  Prices 


Robert  H.  Lande  and  Jack  Totheroh 
Draft  of  August  31,  1999 


California  Fractional  Gold  has  remained  for  over  a century 
the  most  enigmatic  and  the  most  undervalued  series  in 
American  numismatics.  It  has  suffered  from  a lack  of 
information,  from  misinformation,  and  from  poor  reference 
works . 

Walter  Breen  & Ronald  J.  Gillio 
California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold 
(1983) , page  5 

Shortly  after  the  California  Gold  Rush  started  the  lack  of 
sufficient  regular  issue  United  States  coins  caused  private  firms 
to  issue  gold  coins  whose  denominations  ranged  from  25  cents  to 
$50.00.  Traditionally,  the  larger  denominations  of  privately 
issued  coins  of  this  period  ($5.00  to  $50.00  coins)  have  been 
known  as  Territorial  Gold  coins.  They  are  a highly  venerated  and 
romantic  part  of  United  States  numismatics.  These  coins  are 
highly  sought  after,  expensive,  and  are  the  subject  of  several 
fine  works  of  scholarship. 

By  contrast,  their  smaller  cousins  (the  25  cent,  50  cent, 
and  $1.00  pieces)  have  received  little  attention.  They  are 
virtually  unknown  even  within  numismatic  circles.  Only  a handful 
of  dealers  maintain  significant  inventories;  many  with  extensive 
inventories  of  virtually  every  type  of  U.S.  coin  just  "don't 
nandle  them."  They  have  not  been  the  subject  of  a new  reference 
book  since  1983.  Some  major  grading  services,  such  as  NGC,  do 
not  certify  them.  They  even  are  usually  called  by  an  incorrect 
name  - "California  Fractional  Gold"  - a name  that  is 
inappropriate  because  the  $1.00  pieces  are  not  in  any  sense 
fractional . 

California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins  are  perhaps  an 
order  of  magnitude  more  numerous  than  the  larger  pieces  (as  of 
January  1999  PCGS  had  certified  16,329  of  the  lower  denomination 
pieces,  but  onJ.y  1,414  of  the  larger  denomination  Territorial 
Gold  pieces).  They  seem  to  be  less  widely  collected  even  though 
tdiey  are  far,  far  less  expensive  than  their  larger  cousins. 

The  reasons  for  their  relative  obscurity  are  unclear.  One 
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reason  could  be  the  thorough  job  that  scholars  have  done 
documenting  how  the  larger  pieces  were  used  as  money  during  the 
early  days  of  the  California  Gold  Rush.  By  contrast,  the  best 
work  in  the  field,  the  above  cited  reference  by  Breen  and  Gillio, 
presents  only  sparse,  indirect  and  secondhand  evidence  of  the  use 
of  the  smaller  pieces  as  money. 

Another  issue  involves  potential  collector  confusion  over 
which  California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins  were  used  as  "real 
money,"  and  which  ones  were  made  as  souvenirs  or  jewelers  pieces. 

As  Breen  & Gillio  point  out,  the  west  coast  had  a tremendous 
need  for  small  change  during  the  early  years  of  the  Gold  Rush  due 
to  an  influx  of  people,  a shortage  of  silver  coins,  and  the 
export  of  enormous  quantities  of  silver  coins  from  the  West  Coast 
to  China.  It  would  be  far-fetched  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
California  could  have  gotten  by,  in  their  daily  life,  using 
nothing  smaller  than  $5.00  pieces  (supplemented  only  by  pinches 
of  gold  dust) . The  California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins 
quite  logically  were  used  to  fill  this  void,  starting  with  the 
first  issues  of  1852. 

However,  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  United  States  mint 
started  to  produce  25  cent  pieces  in  1855  and  50  cent  pieces  in 
1856.  It  also  minted  a small  quantity  of  gold  dollars  in  1854 
and  a larger  quantity  in  1856.  Not  surprisingly,  Californians 
preferred  to  use  regular  issue  United  States  coinage,  and  this 
early  wave  of  privately  issued  25  cent,  50  cent,  and  $1.00  pieces 
ended  in  1856.  (Private  production  of  the  higher  denomination 
California  Territorial  Gold  coins  also  stopped  in  1856.)  Breen  & 
Gillio  term  the  1852-56  pieces  "Period  1"  pieces,  and  believe 
that  these  pieces  were  widely  used  as  small  change  in  California 
during  this  period. 

In  subsequent  years  the  San  Francisco  Mint  continued  to 
produce  coinage,  especially  half  dollars.  Yet,  private  minters 
began  to  issue  new  25  cent,  50  cent,  and  $1.00  pieces  (but  not 
the  higher  denomination  issues)  starting  in  1859  (although  after 
1871  some  were  backdated) . Why  did  this  new  minting  occur? 

Breen  & Gillio  believe  that  the  pieces  issued  from  1859  onwards 
were  not  intended  to  be  used  as  money  and  did  not  usually 
circulate  even  though  they  had  nominal  denominations  inscribed 
upon  them.  Instead,  Breen  & Gillio  believe  these  "Period  2" 
pieces  were  generally  issued  to  be  used  as  jewelry,  pocket 
pieces,  or  as  souvenirs  of  California.  (However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  had  a lower  gold  content  than  their 
face  value  would  warrant,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  some 
Period  2 pieces  did  circulate  as  a medium  of  exchange  in  the 
1860s  and  early  1870s.  We  will  save  this  issue,  however,  for 
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another  time.)  Period  2 pieces  v;ere  issued  until  1882,  when  the 
U.S.  government  started  to  enforce  laws  that  made  it  illegal  to 
issue  private  coins  that  purported  to  have  monetary  value  (i.e., 
pieces  that  were  inscribed  with  denominations  like  "1/4  dollar" 
or  "25  cents") . 

Despite  this  ban,  private  firms  continued  to  issue  small 
gold  pieces  after  1882,  although  many  were  backdated  in  an 
attempt  to  skirt  the  prohibition  against  their  issuance.  These 
"Period  3"  pieces,  were  issued  well  into  the  20th  century  as 
jewelers'  pieces  and  souvenirs.  Some  are  made  from  gold  to  the 
approximate  specifications  of  corresponding  regular  issue  United 
States  coins  (i.e.,  some  privately  issued  $1.00  pieces  contained 
only  slightly  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  gold).  Others,  however, 
were  severely  underweight  or  were  simply  gold  plated.  Although 
some  of  the  early  Period  3 issues  were  inscribed  with  nominal 
denominations,  most  of  the  subsequently  issued  tokens  have  none. 

Nor  did  they  ever  circulate  as  money.  It  may  be  for  these 
reasons  that  PCGS  certifies  only  Period  1 and  Period  2 pieces. 
Moreover,  the  Period  3 tokens  are  not  nearly  as  valuable  or  as 
widely  collected  as  the  earlier  pieces.  In  light  of  the 
backdating  of  some  of  the  Period  2 and  Period  3 pieces  (1852, 

1868,  and  1874  are  popular  years  for  backdating)  it  can  be 
difficult  for  a newcomer  to  the  field  to  differentiate  a romantic 
Gold  Pvush  era  coin  from  a later  token  or  souvenir. 

In  former  years  collectors  had  been  faced  with  other 
problems  of  a formidable  and  serious  nature.  Some  coins  of  this 
series  were  counterfeited,  and  a large  number  of  the  genuine 
pieces  had  once  been  used  in  jewelry  and  were  subsequently 
repaired.  Today  PCGS  certification  has  removed  the  possibility 
of  a collector  unwittingly  purchasing  counterfeit  or  ex-jewelry 
coins,  or  common  20th  Century  tokens  rather  than  historic  "real 
coins."  We  are  grateful  to  PCGS  for  this,  and  certainly 
recoFTimend  that  beginning  collectors  stick  to  certified  pieces! 

But  even  though  these  problems  largely  belong  to  the  past, 
perhaps  the  lingering  idea  remains  in  the  minds  of  many 
collectors  that  there  are  just  too  many  potential  problems 
associated  with  collecting  this  seri.es. 

Another  obstacle  that  dissuades  potential  collectors  of 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins  is  the  lack  of  accurate 
current  pricing  information.  They  are  not  priced  in  the  Trends 
section  of  Coin  World  or  in  any  other  numismatic  periodical. 
Understandably,  many  coin  collectors  who  are  intrigued  at  the 
prospect  of  adding  a few  of  these  beautiful  and  fascinating • parts 
of  the  California  Gold  Rush  era  to  their  coin  collection  are 
stopped  by  the  possibility  that  they  may  be  overcharged. 
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An  important  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  help  fill  these 
collector's  pricing  needs.  We  want  to  reassure  collectors  as  to 
what  these  coins  actually  sell  for  by  presenting  the  average 
auction  results  for  the  most  comnion  types  of  Period  1 and  Period 
2 coins  that  were  sold  during  the  last  two  years.  The  figures  we 
present  below  are  based  solely  upon  those  auction  results  from 
this  period  that  we  have  been  able  to  locate.  We  surely, 
however,  are  missing  many  results  so  this  table  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  definitive.  Also,  the  figures  in  the  table  do  not 
reflect  dealer  sales  or  price  lists.  Some  dealers  offer  these 
pieces  at  quite  reasonable  prices,  while  others  sell  at  levels 
significantly  higher  than  those  levels  that  usually  prevail  at 
auction.  Due  to  this  variability,  and  a reluctance  on  our  part 
to  include  only  the  price  lists  of  dealers  whom  we  deem  to  be 
"reasonable,"  we  thought  that  public  auction  results  were  the 
best  objective  gauge  of  the  true  market  value  of  these  coins. 

Auction  results,  however,  vary  widely.  The  market  for 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins  is  small  and  thin. 

Since  approximately  16,000  have  been  certified,  many  believe  that 
approximately  double  this  number  have  survived  - perhaps  30,000 
or  more  collectable  pieces  in  total.  In  addition,  there  are 
unknown  numbers  that  have  been  damaged  by  being  used  as  jewelry. 

Even  the  most  "common"  individual  variety,  however,  has  an 
estimated  surviving  population  of  fewer  than  600  specimens.  Many 
varieties  have  known  surviving  populations  of  fewer  than  10 
pieces . 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  populations  of  many  varieties, 
sometimes  two  collectors  will  enthusiastically  desire  the  same 
coin  and  bid  it  up  to  an  extremely  high  level.  Other  times  no 
collector  bidding  at  an  auction  will  want  to  buy  a particular 
piece  and  it  will  be  sold  for  a bargain  price  to  a dealer.  It  j.s 
not  unusual  for  the  same  variety  in  the  same  grade  - even  a 
relatively  common  specimen  - to  sell  for  dramatically  different 
prices  within  a short  period.  For  example,  recently  common 
Period  2 octagonal  quarters  in  MS  60  condition  averaged  $165  at 
auction,  but  their  price  range  was  from  $115  to  $308.  And  this 
wide  variability  is  just  for  the  most  common  pieces!  The  rarest 
ones  can  sell  for  thousands  of  dollars,  and  can  vary  even  more  in 
the  prices  for  which  they  sell.  Clearly  this  market  is  unlike 
that  for  many  United  States  coins.  While  a fair  price  for  a 
certified  1881  S Silver  Dollar  in  MS-64  condition,  or  a common 
regular  issue  $20.00  gold  coin  in  MS  62,  can  be  estimated  within 
20%  or  even  more  precisely,  no  similar  amount  of  precision  can  be 
applied  to  the  market  for  California  Small  Denomination  Gold 
coins . 
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In  the  most  fundamental  sense  there  are  only  six  types  of 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins;  25  cent,  50  cent,  and 
$1.00  pieces,  in  both  round  and  octagonal  shapes.  Many 
collectors,  however,  consider  the  Period  1 pieces  to  be  different 
from  the  Period  2 pieces  and  only,  for  example,  collect  the 
Period  1 pieces.  There  are  also  coins  with  notable  and 
distinctive  designs,  such  as  eagles  on  the  reverse,  or  Indians  or 
George  Washington  (instead  of  Liberty)  on  the  obverse.  Counting 
all  of  these  major  variations  would  mean  dividing  California 
Small  Denomination  Gold  coins  into  16  major  types. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  count  every  recognized  variation, 
there  are  568  varieties  of  California  Small  Denomination  Gold 
coins.  Of  these,  143  are  from  Period  I and  425  are  from  Period 
2.  However,  only  specialists  attempt  to  collect  every  variety. 
They  refer  to  these  varieties  by  "Breen  Gillio"  ("BG")  number, 
after  the  standard  variety  numbering  system  that  Walter  Breen  and 
Ronald  J.  Gillio  promulgated  in  their  1983  reference  boolc.  Some 
specialists  keep  track  of  auction  and  sales  results  for  each  BG 
variety.  These  specialists  usually  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Private  and  Pioneer  Numismatics,  which  is  devoted  to  all  aspects 
of  private  and  pioneer  numismatics.  This  organization  publishes 
The  Brasher  Bulletin,  which  contains  articles  and  auction  results 
on  these  pieces  (and  on  other  Territorial  and  private  gold  coins 
as  well) . 

In  this  article  we  are  reporting  only  the  auction  results 
from  the  last  two  years  for  12  of  the  16  most  basic  types  of 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins.  We  have  omitted 
figures  for  the  4 major  types  for  which  we  only  have  scattered 
results.  We  are  only  listing  prices  for  the  most  conunon  and 
basic  varieties  because  we  assume  that  a beginning  or  prospective 
collector  will  start  by  collecting  only  the  most  common  major 
types.  These  pieces  typically  are  rated  Rarity  4 (200-500)  or 

Rarity  5 (51-200)  on  the  Universal  Collectors  Rarity  Scale.  Only 
102  of  the  568  known  varieties  fall  within  these  two  categories. 

The  remaining  466  varieties  are  more  rare,  with  an  estimated 
survival  rate  of  less  than  50  pieces  each.  They  typically  sell 
for  more  than  the  prices  reported  below,  sometimes  by 
considerable  amounts. 

As  noted  above,  our  primary  audience  is  collectors  who  have 
thought  about  purchasing  a few  representative  specimens  of  the 
California  Gold  Rush  era,  but  want  to  be  sure  that  they  pay  fair 
prices.  If  a collector  gets  hooked  on  California  Small 
Denomination  Gold  pieces  and  decides  to  collect  by  BG  number,  we 
suggest  that  he  or  s)ie  subscribe  to  the  Brasher  Bulletin  (it  can 
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be  contacted  at  S.P.P.N.,  98  Main  Street,  #201,  Tiburon,  CA 
94920.,  or  by  calling  888-852-4467  and  asking  for  Jim  Vallier.) 

A few  caveats  concerning  the  following  table  should  be 
noted.  As  stated  earlier,  the  following  prices  are  only  for  the 
most  common  examples  of  each  major  type.  We  have  not  listed 
prices  for  coins  less  than  EF  since  the  most  common  California 
Small  Denomination  Gold  pieces  that  are  less  than  EF  rarely  are 
sold  in  auction,  and  when  they  are,  they  are  usually  sold  in  lots 
containing  multiple  coins.  Auction  results  for  heavily  cleaned, 
warped,  scratched  or  otherwise  damaged  coins,  or  ex-jewelry 
pieces,  have  been  omitted  from  the  table.  Since  the  market  is  so 
thin,  some  of  the  table's  cells  have  only  a few  results,  so  they 
might  not  be  reliable.  Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  pieces  reported 
in  this  table  were  certified  by  PCGS,  and  PCGS  certification  can 
increase  the  auction  price  of  a coin.  The  uncertified  coins  were 
sold  by  auction  houses  with  different  grading  policies,  and  even 
the  same  PCGS  grade  can  be  attached  to  coins  with  different 
values.  All  of  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  values  in 
this  table  are  examined: 


EF-40 

AU-50 

MS-60 

MS-62 

MS-63 

MS-64 

MS-65 

Period  1 (1852-56) 

25  Cents  Octagonal 

175 

240 

250 

275 

2 95 

465 

25  Cents  Round 

130 

150 

160 

165 

225 

240 

385 

50  Cents  Octagonal 

180 

195 

210 

260 

460 

50  Cents  Eagle 

935 

1100 

1150 

1595 

50  Cents  Round 

75 

180 

220 

235 

250 

320 

$1.00  Octagonal 

290 

405 

630 

705 

1170 

Period  2 (1859-83) 
25  Cents  Octagonal 

145 

155 

165 

185 

200 

240 

370 

25  Cents  Round 

90 

135 

145 

155 

195 

230 

385 

25  Cents  Washington 

425 

525 

650 

810 

975 

50  Cents  Octagonal 

150 

160 

175 

205 

235 

345 

50  Cents  Round 

60 

140 

175 

190 

200 

215 

$1.00  Octagonal 

215 

310 

640 

720 

990 

1240 

1695 

Although  we  were  able  to  find  and  include  the  auction  results  for 
603  relatively  common  examples  that  were  auctioned  during  the 
last  two  years,  there  were  many  cells  that  we  were  forced  to 
leave  blank.  Even  though  several  of  the  prices  for  EF  coins  are 
blank,  this  does  not  mean  that  these  coins  are  not  collected  or 
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that  there  have  not  been  recent  sales  by  dealers  of  these  pieces. 
It  probably  only  means  that  the  common  EF  specimens  that  were 
sold  in  the  auctions  we  surveyed  were  sold  in  lots  that  contained 
multiple  coins.  Indeed,  the  scarcer  varieties  of  California  Small 
Denomination  Gold  coins  are  avidly  collected  in  even  lower 
conditions.  For  example,  a round  Period  1 dollar  - an  extremely 
rare  coin  - was  auctioned  a year  ago  in  VF+  condition  for  $2530. 

In  addition,  there  were  other  major  varieties  for  which  we 
are  aware  of  recent  auction  results,  yet  we  omitted  these  results 
due  to  space  limitations  and  because  the  results  were  overly 
sparse.  For  example,  all  round  dollars  are  extremely  scarce.  We 
are  aware  of  only  two  auctions  of  Period  1 round  $1.00  pieces  in 
recent  years,  the  above  mentioned  VF+  piece  and  an  AU  piece  that 
went  for  $9775  in  the  sale  of  the  Bass  collection  in  May,  1999. 
This  scarcity  of  recent  auction  results  for  round  Period  1 
dollars  is  unsurprising  when  one  considers  that  PCGS  had,  as  of 
January  1999,  certified  only  15  of  this  type  in  total!  Although 
we  could  have  included  older  auction  results  for  round  Period  1 
dollars  and  in  this  way  calculated  enough  values  to  present  in 
table  form,  for  simplicity  we  chose  to  confine  our  analysis  to 
auction  results  from  the  last  two  years.  If  there  is  sufficient 
reader  interest,  we  could  undertake  the  more  complex  task  of 
looking  at  older  auction  results  and  constructing  a more  complete 
table  on  another  occasion. 

We  should  remind  Coin  World  readers  that  some  Period  2 and 
Period  3 pieces  were  backdated,  so  not  every  coin  dated  1852,  for 
example,  is  really  a Period  1 piece.  If  a collector  has  any 
doubt  about  which  piece  they  have,  they  should  consult  a 
knowledgeable  dealer  or  collector,  or  send  in  their  piece  for 
PCGS  attribution  and  certification. 

The  market  for  these  coins  currently  is  strong  and  rising  - 
as  it  is  for  so  many  areas  of  U.S.  coins  today.  Currently 
California  is  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  a three  year 
sesguicentennial  of  the  Gold  Rush  and  statehood.  Perhaps 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold  coins  are  finally  taking  their 
rightful  place  as  part  of  that  celebration. 

Finally,  it  might  be  significant  that  California  Small 
Denomination  coins  were  found  aboard  the  S.S.  Central  America 
which,  as  readers  of  Coin  World  know,  sank  during  a hurricane  off 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  in  1857.  Although  it  is  hard  to 
imagine,  these  tiny  gold  coins,  which  can  be  as  small  as  your 
little  fingernail,  were  carefully  recovered  from  a depth  of  more 
than  8,000  feet!  Thus  far  we  are  only  aware  of  a single  specific 
variety  of  California  Small  Denomination  Gold  piece  that  has  been 
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California  Small  Denomination  Gold,  Auction  Sales  History 

Jack  Totheroh,  S.P.P.N.  #5 

50  Highest  Prices  Paid 


The  following  is  a list,  in  descending  order,  of  the  50  highest  prices  paid  at  auction  for 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been  higher  prices  paid  in  private 
transactions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  exactly  half,  25,  of  the  sales  occurred  in  1980-1991 
This  was  during  the  period  when  the  price  of  gold  rose  to  $850  per  ounce.  The  Auction  Sales 
History  File  contains  nearly  15,000  records  and  includes  the  prices  realized  for  all  significant 
auctions  with  the  exception  of  the  Sotheby  - Otto  III  Auction  7-8-1980.  In  1999,  to  date, 
there  are  three  coins  which  are  included.  These  are  all  from  the  Bowers-Merena,  Harry  Bass, 
Jr.  Auction  and  include  BG  513,  Universal  Rarity  9 (2-3)  known.  The  only  other  BG  513 
known  coin  is  in  the  William  O'Connor  collection.  It  is  in  uncirculated  '60'  condition;  BG  224A, 
UR10  (unique).  It  first  appeared  in  the  Bowers-Ruddy,  Newport  Collection,  lot  #761,  graded 
'40'  and  sold  for  $70;  BG602,  UR7  (9-20)  known.  This  coin  came  from  the  Kriesburg-Beck 

auction  in  01-28-1975  and  sold  for  $2300.  It  was  graded  choice  uncirculated,  '63'. 


B.G.  # 

Rarity 

Date 

Auction  House 

Collection  Lot  # 

Grade 

Price 

220 

8 

09-25-88 

Superior 

Lee  29 

65 

$44,000 

604 

9 

09-22-87 

Superior 

Cal-Neva  4487 

63 

$35,200 

435 

6 

05-10-80 

Krueger 

Grafton  536 

40 

$21,000 

799C 

6 

04-10-80 

NERGA 

N.E.RareCoin  298 

67 

$17,000 

1111 

9 

08-02-80 

Krueger 

Chataway  Bay  116  2 

65 

$16,000 

603 

7 

08-18-80 

Ivy 

ANA  Cincinnati  556 

45 

$16,000 

411 

8 

11-15-80 

NERGA 

David  Carnegie1704 

60 

$15,400 

799C 

6 

04-10-80 

NERGA 

N.E.RareCoin  297 

65 

$15,000 

1111 

9 

05-10-80 

Krueger 

Grafton  587 

55 

$15,000 

724 

8 

08-02-80 

Krueger 

Chataway  Bay  851 

60 

$14,000 

424 

7 

10-09-81 

Superior 

Kuntz  2975 

55 

$13,750 

424 

7 

09-25-88 

Superior 

Lee  73 

63 

$13,200 

601 

9 

09-25-88 

Superior 

Lee  111 

12 

$13,200 

880 

7 

04-10-80 

NERGA 

N.E.RareCoin  319 

63 

$13,000 

1110 

8 

08-18-80 

Ivy 

ANA  Cincinnati  553 

50 

$13,000 

220 

8 

04-10-81 

NERGA 

New  York  149  8 

40 

$12,650 

402 

10 

10-13-87 

Bowers  & Merena 

Norweb  102  7 

60 

$12,100 

218 

8 

10-01-89 

Superior 

Heifetz  18 

50 

$12,100 

220 

8 

09-22-87 

Superior 

Cal-Neva  4396 

35 

$12,100 

436 

6 

08-02-80 

Krueger 

Chataway  Bay  109  5 

65 

$12,000 

518 

6 

04-10-80 

NERGA 

N.E.RareCoin  347 

63 

$12,000 

789 

6 

08-02-80 

Krueger 

Chataway  Bay  916 

60 

$12,000 

410 

9 

09-25-88 

Superior 

Lee  60 

63 

$11,500 

220 

8 

01-10-92 

Bowers  & Merena 

Texas  4144 

45 

$11,440 

504 

6 

05-10-80 

Krueger 

Grafton  582 

65 

$11,050 

45 


412 

9 

10-01-89 

Superior 

Heifetz  54 

58 

$10,450 

412 

9 

09-25-88 

Superior 

Lee  61 

55 

$10,450 

710 

7 

04-10-80 

NERCA 

N.E.  Rare  Coin  288 

65 

$10,000 

710 

7 

03-26-77 

NERCA 

New  York  Auct.1010 

65 

$10,000 

847 

6 

05-10-80 

Krueger 

Grafton  472 

60 

$10,000 

424 

7 

10-01-89 

Superior 

Heifetz  68 

60 

$ 9,900 

513 

9 

05-09-99 

Bowers  & 

Merena 

Harry  Bass  Jr  2740 

40 

$ 9,775 

21 7W 

9 

01-10-92 

Bowers  & 

Merena 

Texas  4142 

40 

$ 9,680 

412 

9 

01-10-92 

Bowers  & 

Merena 

Texas  4 3 23 

58 

$ 9,625 

799K 

7 

05-10-80 

Krueger 

Grafton  413 

65 

$ 9,000 

227W 

6 

04-10-80 

NERCA 

N.E,  Rare  Coin  304 

60 

$ 9,000 

224A 

10 

05-09-99 

Bowers  & 

Merena 

Harry  Bass  Jr  2577 

58 

$ 8,625 

424 

7 

01-10-92 

Bowers  & 

Merena 

Texas  43  3 4 

55 

$ 8,525 

1035 

6 

05-10-80 

Krueger 

Grafton  576 

65 

$ 8,500 

306A 

10 

07-15-93 

Lesse 

Agt. -Brownlee 

60 

$ 8,500 

733 

8 

05-10-80 

Krueger 

Grafton  434 

60 

$ 8,500 

1203 

6 

04-10-80 

NERCA 

N.E.  Rare  Coin  352 

60 

$ 8,500 

435 

6 

09-30-88 

Heritage 

Long  Beach  18  6 4 

65 

$ 8,250 

788 

8 

08-02-80 

Krueger 

Chataway  Bay  881 

55 

$ 8,000 

1118 

5 

06-05-81 

NERCA 

Long  Beach  1 12  9 3 

50 

$ 7,700 

602 

7 

05-09-99 

Bowers  & 

Merena 

Harry  Bass  Jr2  78  6 

50 

$ 7,475 

504 

6 

07-26-80 

NERCA 

Boston  Jubilee1714 

63 

$ 7,325 

435 

6 

08-23-83 

Kagin 

ANA  Minneapo.  3 7 51 

63 

$ 7,260 

103 

10 

09-25-88 

Superior 

Lee  3 

60 

$ 7,180 

435 

6 

11-08-83 

Bowers  & 

Merena 

Brand  1 815 

63 

$ 7,150 

r' 
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THERE’S  GOLD  ON  THEM  THAR  SHELVES 

By  Regan  McMahon 

“The  whole  population  are  going  crazy,”  a man  wrote  home  from  California,  “Old  as 
well  as  young  are  falling  victim  to  the  gold  fever.”  “Gold  is  measured  here  by  bushels  and 
shovelful,”  wrote  another. 

Histor}'  comes  alive  in  the  voices  of  those  who  lived  it,  as  these  letters  from  rugged 
49ers  show.  There’s  an  unfiltered  candor  in  such  firsthand  accounts — not  to  mention 
colorful  hyperbole.  Filmmaker  Ken  Bums  used  letters  to  great  effect  in  his  documentary  on 
the  Civil  War.  Now  Rosalyn  Schanzer  uses  them  to  tell  her  story  in  GOLD  FEVER:  TALES 
FROM  THE  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  RUSH  (National  Geographic  Society;  42  pages;  $17.95, 
ages  6-up),  the  strongest  of  several  picture  books  published  this  year  to  mark  the 
sesquicentennial  of  the  Gold  Rush. 

“Gold  Fever  “ traces  the  migration  from  the  East  and  Midwest,  across  the  plains 
(“Roads  are  rocky  and  the  dust  is  horrible”),  around  Cape  Horn  (“The  natives  in  their  little 
boats  thronged  the  sides  of  the  brig  with  all  kinds  of  fmit  for  sale”),  through  Panama  and 
Nicaragua  (“The  humming  of  insects  and  the  calling  of  monkeys  were  sometimes  lost  in  the 
yelping  of  wolves”)  and  across  the  Pacific  from  China  (“I  ate  wind  and  tasted  waves  for  more 
that  twenty  days”).  It  goes  on  to  describe  all  aspects  of  life  in  California — hard  times  at  the 
diggings,  primitive  civilization  in  the  boom  towns,  commerce  and  nightlife  in  the  “city”  of 
San  Francisco  and,  finally,  the  new  California  of  settlers  putting  down  roots  and  turning  from 
mining  to  agriculture. 

“Gold  Fever”  is  amazingly  comprehensive  for  a book  of  blurbs  and  drawings.  Every 
page  is  filled  with  multiple  cartoonlike  illustrations  that  correspond  to  the  thrills  and 
frustrations  expressed  in  visually  evocative  letter  excerpts  such  as  this  one;  “In  Stockton  we 
slept  on  barrel  stays  with  scanty  blankets  and  well-filled  with  athletic  and  courageous  and 
determined  fleas.”  The  multiracial  aspect  of  Gold  Rush  society  is  well  portrayed  and  not 
sanitized.  Harassment  of  Chinese  and  African  Americans  is  revealed  in  the  words  of  white 
men  who  sought  to  drive  them  out  on  a page  titled  “Bad  News.” 

Schanzer  captures  the  international  flavor  of  San  Francisco  in  a double-page 
panorama  of  the  bustling  waterfront.  “On  every  side  stood  buildings  covered  with  signs  in 
all  languages,”  writes  an  observer.  “Streets  were  full  of  Yankees,  Californios  in  serapes  and 
sombreros,  Chileans,  Sonorans,  Kanakas  from  Hawaii,  Chinese  and  others  impossible  to 
recognize.”  This  is  a far  cry  from  the  bleached  histories  children  used  to  read.  And  it’s  fun 
to  boot,  packed  with  amusing  anecdotes  as  well  as  hard  facts.  Who  could  not  chuckle  over 
this  boom-town  vignette  about  the  nuisance  of  chicken  gobbling  up  small  nuggets  of  gold? 
“Their  gizzards  were  regularly  searched  by  cooks. . . At  Diamond  springs  one  was  killed  for  a 
Sunday  dinner  whose  gizzard  panned  out  at  $12.80.”  History  at  its  most  entertaining. 

Much  more  sparse  but  just  as  evocative  is  GOLD  FEVER,  written  by  Verla  Kay  and 
illustrated  by  S.D.  Schindler  (G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  32  pages;  $15.99;  ages  4-8).  In 
minimalist  verse — just  one  four-line  stanza  per  page  or  double  spread-  it  tells  the  story  of  a 
farmer  named  Jasper  who  catches  gold  fever  and  joins  the  migration  to  California.  With 
Haiku-like  simplicity,  Kay’s  poetry  and  Schindler’s  pastel  pencil  drawings  convey  the 
hardship  of  the  journey  across  the  desert.  “Vultures,  bleached  bones/Craggy  knoll/  Empty 
canteen/  Water  hole!”  Things  don’t  get  much  better  in  the  diggings.  “Icy  water,/  W’et  feet. 
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cold/  Sluicing,  panning,/  Where’s  the  gold?”  We  follow  the  hard-luck  life  of  a 49er  who 
doesn’t  strike  it  rich  and  ultimately  decides  to  return  to  the  life  he  left — an  interesting  angle 
for  children  used  to  books  about  winners.  When  Japer  gets  back  to  the  farm  he  kisses  his 
cow  and  answers  the  inevitable  question:  “Family  waiting,/  Where’s  the  gold?  / Jasper 
shruggging,/  Warn’t  like  told.” 

Boom-town  life  is  described  by  a plucky  little  girl  in  TAKING  CHARGE  by  Sonia 
Levitin  and  illustrator  Cat  Bowman  Smith  (Orchard;  32  pages;  $16.95;  ages  4-8).  This  is  the 
third  book  to  chronicle  Amanda’s  Gold  Rush  -Era  adventures.  In  the  first,  “Nine  for 
California,”  Amanda  recalled  her  family’s  action-packed  trek  across  the  country  from 
Missouri  to  join  her  father,  toiling  in  the  diggings.  The  second,  “Boom  Town,”  saw  Amanda 
develop  a pie  business  so  lucrative  it  lured  Pa  to  trade  his  miner’s  shovel  for  a baker’s  apron 
and  inspired  passing  tradesmen  and  craftsmen  to  put  down  stakes  and  serve  miners  and 
migrants,  building  a community. 

In  "Taking  Charge,"  Ma  is  called  home  to  Missouri  temporarily,  leaving  Amanda  to 
care  for  Pa  and  her  four  brothers,  including  Baby  Nathan.  The  troublesome  toddler  tests 
responsible  Amanda's  ability  to  manage  chaos— dragging  a quilt  into  the  pig  pen,  getting 
locked  in  a bank  safe.  Then  one  of  his  errant  wanderings  ends  up  saving  the  town  from  an 
inferno— just  in  time  for  Mama's  return.  Perhaps  not  as  original  as  the  first  two  Amanda 
books,  "Taking  Charge  " is  still  a charming  take  on  pioneer  life  with  lively  and  humorous 
watercolor  illustrations  and  a strong  female  character  at  the  center. 

RUSH  FOR  RICHES,  Gold  Fever  And  The  Making  Of  California  by  J.S.  Holliday,  In 
1847,  just  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Sutter's  Mill  by  James  Marshall,  San  Francisco 
"had  eight  hundred  residents  living  in  some  160  frame  structures  amid  the  older  adobe 
buildings."  Gold  changed  everything  with  incredible  speed:  "The  first  newspaper  reports 
appeared  during  the  summer  of  1848  in  Honolulu,  Oregon  City,  Valparaiso,  and  Callao. 

From  these  ports  hundreds  of  men  boarded  ships  bound  for  San  Francisco.  From  the 
villages  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora,  thousands  walked  north  to  la  abundancia.  A deluge 
followed  in  1849...  from  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  Le  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  Sydney  and  Hobart 
...  In  April  1850,  the  overwhelmed  harbor  master  at  San  Francisco  estimated  the  number 
who  had  landed  during  the  previous  twelve  months  at  62,000  from  ports  around  the  globe. 
For  years  thereafter,  gold  seekers  by  the  hard-to-count  thousands  pushed  ashore  at 
California's  suddenly  famous  city."  And  the  gold  was  really  here:  "By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
the  total  came  to  $594  million — over  $10  billion  in  today's  dollars.  California,  in  truth,  had 
become  the  Land  of  Gold,  a country  of  prodigious  projects,  transformed  from  a simple, 
pastoral  backwater  by  Yankee  push  and  ingenuity."  And  that,  in  essence,  is  the  story 
Holliday  tells  so  well  in  "Rush  For  Riches":  how  the  state  of  California  was  built  at  the  speed 
of  light  by  the  Gold  Rush.  All  that  Yankee  push  and  ingenuity  went  hand  in  hand  with  greed 
and  rapacity.  Holliday  weaves  this  into  his  complicated  tapestry,  too.  Take  agriculture. 
"California's  population  by  1853  had  more  money  per  capita  and  in  circulation  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Yet  that  same  year,  San  Francisco  wholesalers  imported  six 
thousand  tons  of  hardtack"  to  feed  the  city.  It  didn't  take  long  for  miners  (many  had  been 
farmers)  to  realize  the  money  to  be  made  in  cultivation.  Indeed,  agriculture  interests 
became  so  powerful  that  when  the  interests  of  farming  and  gold  mining  collided,  agriculture 
won  the  decisive  battle.  It  was  Yankee  engineering,  developed  in  the  Gold  Rush,  that  led 
the  new  farmers  to  develop  sophisticated  equipment  and  farm  intensively  and  cheaply.  By 
1880,  the  farmers  were  powerful  enough— and  had  developed  enough  other  important 
markets  to  wage  a successful  campaign  to  stop  hydraulic  mining  and  effectively  end  gold 
mining  as  the  engine  of  California's  growth. 
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TOMBSTONE,  A.T. 

A History  of  Early  Mining,  Milling,  and  Mayhem 
By  Wm.  B.  Shillingberg 

Once  nearly  forgotten.  Tombstone,  Arizona,  is  now  trapped  in  myth  and  legend,  a 
prisoner  of  that  maddening  twentieth-century  entertainment  spiral.  Even  walking  along  its 
quiet  streets  one  finds  it  hard  to  separate  truth  from  illusion  and  remember  that  this  was  a real 
town,  not  some  Hollywood  fantasy,  its  rough  and  rowdy  exploits  reported  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York. 

Re-discover  the  real  Tombstone,  stripped  of  its  romantic  hyperbole,  in  this  tour-de- 
force of  historical  investigation.  The  rough  mining  town  of  boomers  and  investors,  of  hard 
men  and  women  seeking  their  fortune,  comes  to  life  with  starting  clarity.  Author 
Shillingberg  relates  the  true  tale  of  those  who  founded  and  built  the  town,  including  (but  not 
dominated  by)  the  infamous  Earps,  Clantons  and  their  cohorts. 

Years  of  work  digging  into  original  source  documents  has  provided  the  author  with 
the  means  to  circumvent  the  fables  and  exaggerations  which  now  dominate  our  perception  of 
Tombstone.  Diaries  and  letters,  newspaper  accounts  and  reminiscences,  mining  records, 
interviews,  and  many  other  primary  source  documents  were  accessed  in  the  research  for  the 
work,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Many  of  the  documents,  privately  held,  have 
never  before  been  opened  to  independent  historical  research. 

The  interplay  of  personalities,  of  politics  and  business,  has  never  been  so  clearly 
revealed  as  it  is  in  this  detailed  account  of  life  in  a pioneer  mining  town.  Discoveries  of 
mines,  Edward  and  Albert  Schieffelin,  and  Richard  Gird  open  the  story,  followed  by  an 
amazing  cast  of  characters,  including  Josiah  Howe  White,  John  S.  Vosburg,  Anson  P.K. 
Safford,  Phillip  Corbin,  diarist  George  W.  Parsons,  John  Clum,  Johnny  Behan,  the  Earps  and 
Clantons,  Doc  Holliday,  John  Ringo,  Frank  Leslie,  C.S.  Fly,  and  many,  many  more. 

The  story  of  the  land  and  the  mines  are  the  key  to  the  story  of  Tombstone.  The  Lucky 
Cuss,  the  Tough  Nut,  the  Contention,  the  Grand  Central,  and  other  claims  made  up  the 
Tombstone  Mining  District.  These  mines  were  the  reason  for  the  town,  for  its  great  wealth, 
and  the  author  clearly  paints  the  background  of  motivating  factors  leading  to  the  famous 
events  which  followed. 

Illustrations  supplement  the  text,  some  of  them  previously  unpublished.  An  epilogue 
recounts  the  later  lives  of  the  major  figures  in  the  story.  An  endpaper  map  of  Tombstone 
identifies  all  the  major  buildings  and  locations.  A bibliography  of  16  pages,  and  a text 
thoroughly  annotated,  provide  a springboard  for  future  researchers.  A thorough  index  of  all 
people  and  places,  topics  and  events,  guides  the  reader  to  quick  fact  checks. 

Today  Tombstone  slumbers  in  the  shadow  of  its  faded  glory,  supported  by  clouded 
memory  and  the  tourist  dollar.  Dozens  of  fanciful  stories  fill  the  air  in  a constant  chatter  of 
deluded  imagination,  leaving  one  to  walk  away  hopelessly  confused  about  what  really 
happened  here.  Clothed  in  caricature  and  fantasy,  the  myth  has  no  room  for  real  people, 
those  forgotten  dreamers  who  made  Tombstone  what  it  was.  Ed  Schieffelin’s  dogged 
determination  is  of  little  interest  to  today’s  tourists.  But  the  real  story  remains,  and  Wm. 
Shillingberg  has  told  it. 

Visit  the  Authur  H.  Clark  Company  web  site  for  a complete  list  of  publications: 

www.ahclark.com 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  California  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology,  has  just 
released  a CD-ROM  containing  300  black  and  white  scanned  photographs  depicting 
California  gold  mines,  miners,  techniques  and  equipment  and  featuring  a historic  map, 
glossary  of  mining  terms  and  “slide  show.”  To  view  selected  photos  from  this  CD  and  for 
complete  ordering  info,  go  to:  http://www.consrv.ca./gov/dmg/pubs/cdrom7index.htm. 

California  Census  by  W.F.  Raymond,  edited  by  Arri  Jacob.  Census  lists  all  known 
California  national  & gold  national  bank  notes  by  title,  series,  type,  denomination,  serial 
number  and  grade.  Contact:  Arri  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  361,  Los  Alamitos,  CA  90720,  714-899- 
4700,  e-mail:  arriiacob@aicurrencv.com. 

The  Nevada  State  Museum  & Newsletter,  600  N.  Carson  St.,  Carson  City,  NV  89701, 
775-687-4810. 

The  Gold  Country  Miners,  P.O.  Box  41201,  Sacramento,  CA  95841  916-  480-3788 
email:  gemriff@aol.com  web  site:  www.horseshoebar.com 

The  Patrick  Mint,  P.O.  3486  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95405,  fax/phone  707-538-7485,  will 
make  tokens  with  your  name,  address,  phone  number  and  collecting  or  business  specialty  on 
them.  Copper  coated  zinc  stock,  % ounce  .999  fine  silver,  or  Yi  ounce  .999  fine  gold.  1 849 
Oregon  Beaver  $10  obverse  available. 

Fred  Holabird  Americana,  3555  Airway  Drive,  Suite  #308,  Reno,  NV  89511,  775- 
852-8822.  Catalog  available. 

$500  reward  for  information  leading  to  the  purchase  of  silver  bars  or  ingots  stamped 
with  the  Carson  City  Mint  or  Assay  Office  die  stamps  of  pre-1900  period.  Any  weight  of 
100  troy  ounces  or  less.  Must  be  authentic.  Paul  Franklin,  P.O.  Box  3594,  Scottsdale,  AZ 
85272,  or  email:  GPFPF@web  tv.net. 

Would  like  to  purchase  $50  slug  facsimiles:  Harry  H.  Cherry,  1812  Rainbow, 
Richardson,  TX  75081. 

Museum  Quality  Rare  Alaskan  Photo  Collection.  Fabulous  shots  of  Nome  Pioneers, 
mining,  fauna,  transportation,  native  people,  hunting,  city  scenes  and  more.  Top 
photographers  of  Alaska:  Nowell-24  photos,  Dobbs-28  photos,  Goetz- 18  photos.  Contact 
S.P.P.N.  Alaska  Archive. 

Grass  Valley  Old  West  Antique  Show:  May  12  & 13,  2000. 

The  Premiere  Old  West  Antique  Show  with  the  best  dealers  featuring  the  finest 
quality  antiques  of  the  American  West.  Info:  Brian  Ross,  530-273-9095. 

The  Brother  Jonathan  - A California  Treasure  Ship  now  on  exhibition  at  California 
State  Capitol,  September  1999  through  January  2000.  Exhibition  and  brochure  produced  by 
the  California  State  Lands  Commission  website:  http://shipwrecks.slc.ca.gov. 

S.P.P.N.  Lifetime  dealer  member  Robert  Rhue  will  be  teaching  at  the  summer 
seminar  with  Doug  Winter,  a class  on  U.S.  Branch  Mint  & Private  Gold. 

Garrett  Metal  Detectors,  1881  West  States  Street,  Garland,  TX  75042-6797,  U.S. A., 
972-494-6151,  fax  972-494-1881. 

California  Historical  Society,  678  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105,  415-357- 
1848,  or  e-mail  to  info@calhist.org.  Gold  Discovery  Day,  January  24,  2000,  Colma  530- 
622-3470.  California  Gold  Rush,  J.S.  Holliday,  January  27,  2000,  6pm  C.H.S. 

Premier  Dealer  and  Appraiser  of  Western  Numismatics,  San  Francisco,  Carson  City, 
Gold  Hill,  Virginia  City  - Kagin’s:  1-888-8KAGINS. 
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A Video  Called  I he  bran  lie  Lady 


Video  On  Historic  San  Francisco  Mint 
Of  Interest  To  Coin  Collectors  and  History  Buffs 

If  one  wants  to  see  a video  on  the  old  San  Francisco  Mint,  this 
is  the  only  one.  There  are  no  others.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  an 
old  government  film,  of  which  Mike  Craven  has  done  his  best  to 
improve.  With  ongoing  historical  narration  mixed  in  with 
backgroimd  music,  this  shows  like  a travel  film  with  continous 
overlays  of  video  with  old  photos  and  drawings.  Just  how  much 
can  one  show  and  say  about  an  old  building?  I think  Craven 
Entertainment  sums  it  up. 

NumisCAT  gives  this  video  three  coins  out  of  five.  O©© 

"Well,  it  is  the  history  of  the  gold  rush,  the  history  of  the  mint,  the 
history  of  San  Francisco,  I thought  were  all  tied  together  and  I thought  it 
was  a history  of  the  west.  So  I had  a vision  that  we'd  start  out  with  the 
story  of  the  gold  mines,  the  silver  mines,  and  the  used  of  the  old  mint  in 
and  around  that  building.  It's  too  bad  it  is  only  half  an  hour  because  it 
could've  been  longer....”  Mary  Brooks,  31st  Mint  Director 

The  Granite  Lady,  an  engaging  story  of  the  old  west,  of  romantic 
legend  of  the  heyday  of  the  California  gold  rush,  of  the  terrible 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  fire,  abandonment,  and  rejuvenation  - 
and  the  role  played  by  the  Old  San  Francisco  Mint  in  these 
dramatic  events. 

Following  a preview  on  National  Educational  Television  and 
winning  an  award  at  the  Carmes  Film  Festival,  the  Old  San 
Francisco  Mint  Museum  screened  The  Granite  Lady.  It  was 
screened  daily  for  visitors  from  the  late  70's  to  early  90's  at  the 
historical  location  that  is  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  This  film  was 
later  retired  to  the  vaults,  and  this  is  the  first  public  release  of  this 
historical  documentary. 

Showing  some  amazing  restoration  footage  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint,  dramatic  reenactments  involving  himdreds  of 
extras,  and  the  opening  date  ceremonies  with  Mary  Brooks.  This 

newly  released  video  of  the  The  Granite  Lady  wiU  be  of  intense 

interest  to  both  coin  collects  and  history  buffs. 

The  31 -minute  film  is  released  by  Mike  Craven  through  his 

organization.  Craven  Entertainment.  The  original  film  was 

produced  by  Ron  Van  Nostrand,  written  by  Frank  Kerr  and 

directed  by  James  D.  Rogers.  Narrated  by  Mercedes 

McCambridge,  the  fUm  features  two  child  actors  and  some  of  the 

200  Mint  employees  in  contemporary  costumes. 

The  VHS  version  of  the  documentary  The  Granite  Lady,  retails 

for  $12.95,  plus  $4.95  shipping  and  handling.  It  can  be  acquired 

from  Craven  Entertairunent,  P.O.  Box  4012,  Hollywood,  CA  90078; 

(818)  562.1739,  FAX  (818)562.3368.  The  firm's  E-mail  address  is 

mcraven@earthlink.net.  ^ 

© 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PIONEER 

NUMISMATICS 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERSHIP  TYPES: 

NEW  MEMBERS  $25  ($20  Dues  + $5  Initiation  Fee) 

CURRENT  MEMBERS  $20/YR 

DEALER  PATRON  $ 2 50/  Y R 

Please  fill  out  the  following  information  for  our  records; 

Name;  

Company : 

Address:  


Phone  Numbers;  Home;  ( ) 

Office:  ( ) 

Fax;  ( ) 

Collecting  Interests  (optional) 


Send  application  and  payment  to:  Kagin's 

S.  P.  P.  N. 

98  Main  Street,  #201 
Tiburon,  CA  94920 

For  information  on  The  Society  of  Private  and  Pioneer  Numismatics  or  to  submit  an  article  for 
the  Brasher  Bulletin,  please  call  (888)8KAGfN'S  (our  toll-free  number)  and  ask  for  Jim  Vallier. 
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